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JIM POOLE’S, AND WHAT WE DID 
ABOUT IT, 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
BY LAICUS. 


CHAPTER III. 
HERE,” said the Deacon ; 


ment.” 

He threw down as he spoke a formidable-looking 
paper, engrossed in a fair hand on foolseap. Itread 
as follows. The matter printed in small type and 
appended to the names was interlined in pencil :— 


* To the Board of Commissioners of Excise of the town of 
Wheathedge, New York. 

“We, the undersigned, freeholders of the State, and residents 
of Election District Number Two, in the town of Wheathedge, 
New York, respectfully request your honorable Board to grant 
a license to James Poole to sell strong and spirituous liquors 
and wines to be drunk on his premises, under the act 
entitled, An act, &c., &e. Your petitioners respectfully state 
that the said James Poole proposes to keep an inn or hotel in said 
Election District Number Two, in said town of Wheathedze ; 
that the said James Poole is a person of good moral charac- 
ter; that he has sufficient ability to keep an inn and the neces- 
sary accommodations to entertain travelers, and that an inn 
is required for the actual entertainment and accommodation 
of travelers at the place where the applicant resides and pro- 
poses to kecp the same. 

“Given under our hands in the Election District Number 
Two, in the town aforesaid, the Ist day of January, 1871. 
CURTIS MCMAHON. [Nota freeholder. Boards at the Mill boarding- 

haveo 
WILLIAM SEGWICK. 
PAT (Not a freeholder. Boards at the Mm boarding- 
house. 
THos. McGuire. [Tas signed another application. | 
JAMES McGeErE. [Cannot be found.] 
ANDREW BossittT. [Lives in Newtown.) 
ANDREW DAwWeEs. [Has signed another application. 
PETER DISLIKLOTH. [Lives in Election District No. 4.] 
H. M. Ropes. [Lives in Election District No. 1,) 
J. KAWLMAN. [Lives in Newtown.) 
SAMUEL BOLTON. [Cannot be found.) 
BURDETT IRVING. (Nota freeholder. Boards at the Mill boarding- 
house.] 
SAMUEL WAITE. [Tlas signed another application.) 
SAMUEL SCALTER. [Lives in New York.] 
DAVID Howe. [Has signed another application.) 
ALECK FORBES. 
FRANK FLANNEL. [Resides in Election District No. 3.) 
NATHAN CowL. [Resides in Election District No. 3.) 
MILES HAYDEN. [Kesides in Election District No. 3.) 
PATRICK MALONY. [Resides in Election District No. 3.) 
PATRICK MURPHY. [Resides in Election District No. 3.) 


Signed in presence of SAMUEL POOLE. 


66 “ there’s the docu- 


* Buttah Co.—Samuel Poole, of Wheathedge, in said county, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is a resident of 
Election District No. Two, in the town of Wheathedg», in said 
county; that he is personally acquainted with each of the 
signers on the above application; that he knows them to be 
freeholders and residents of the Second Election District as 
aforesaid, and that he subscribed his name thereto asa witness. 
“Sworn and subscribed before me, this } 

Ist day of January, 1871. 
Thomas Cragin, 
¢ Notary Public.” 


; SAMUEL POOLE. 


I read the document over with care. “ Well, 
gentlemen,” said I, when I had finished it, “you 
have made up what we lawyers call a first-rate 
case, On that paper there are at least three parties 
liable to indictment. First, the excise board for 
granting a license on an illegal application ; secondly, 
Jim Poole, for selling liquor without a legal license, 
for a license obtained by fraud is not worth the 
paper it is written on; and, finally, Samuel Poole, 
whoever he may be, for perjury in swearing to fif- 
teen lies in one affidavit. Who is this Samuel 
Poole?” 

“He is Jim Poole’s son, and tends the bar,” said 
the Deacon. “ According to al accounts he is a pretty 
tough customer.” 

“And who is this group that resides in Election 
District No. 2 that brings up the rear in the applica- 
tion ?” I asked. 

“They are a pareel of wood-cutters and team- 
sters,” said the Deacon. “ Poor Miles, you sec, was 
among them. They are hard on Jim Poole now 
because of Miles’s death, and have threatened to 
clean him out; but I suppose they will get over it 
and perhaps be ready to sign the next application.” 

There was a few moments’ pause. I spent it in 


studying the document and pondering the questions 
it raised in my own mind. 

“What do you recommend ?” said the Deacon, at 
length. 

“ That depends,” said I. “ We have got all the law 


we want. The only question is, have we the 
grit to enforce it? Is your society ready for a 
fight?” 


“Yes, sir,” said the Deacon, with emphasis. 
“It is better to make no attack than to feign one, 
and then retreat at the first smell of powder,” said 


1. 

“There shall be no retreating,” said the Deacon, 
“T pledge my word for it.” 

“Then,” said I, “I recommend a broadside. No 
blank cartridges. Enter a complaint against James 
Poole for selling without alegal license. Enter anoth- 
er against Samuel Poole for perjury. This license ex- 
pires inless than a fortnight. When the Excise Board 
meets again call their attention to its illegality. De- 
mand that a legal application be presented before 
the license is renewed, and tell them quietly that 
the highest court in the State [has declared that 
they are liable to indictment, if they grant a license 
without legal signatures to the petition. That is 
my advice. It is a declaration of war against the 
whole liquor-selling interest of the town. It will be 
so understood by all the liquor-sellers. They will 
make common cause with Jim Poole against us. 
But they have no chance except in our cowardice.” 

The history of a law-suit is never entertaining. 
It is enough for me here to give the reanlt The 
trial of James Poole for selling liquor without a li- 
cense, and of Samuel Poole for perjury, were set 
down for a given day. There were two indictments 
against the father. The board, having themselves 
the fear < an indictment, re fused t to renew the li- 
ah ir. Poole went on selfing without one, and 
a second complaint was preferred against him. 
There was an abortive attempt to create public 
sympathy in his behalf. At another time it might 
have succeeded, but the death of poor Miles was too 
recent, and the indignation too intense, and the 
meeting called to protest against Puritanical legisla- 
tion proved a miserable failure. Then thers was an 
atiempt to bluff the prosecution off. One night, not 
long after the indictments were found, Jennie, in 
evident concern, handed me when | came home 
aletter, which read as follows :— 


Jon LAIcvs. 

“Sur.—Yu had better be ware how yu medal with uther 
peeples bizness—if yu dont lett uther peeple alone they wunt 
lett yu alone—if yu go on with this bizness yu had better in- 
shure yur hows and yur lif to for neether ant wuth mutch, 

“Ku Kivx.” 

I acted on the hint so far as to put three thousand 
dollars additional insurance on my house, and filed 
the letter among other papers, to be used if neces- 
sary on the trial. 

But the trial did not take place. The enemy 
blustered but did not fight. A week before the 
opening of the court, the lawyer for the defense ap- 
plied for an interview. It was granted. Deacon 
Goodsole, Mr. Line, Mr. Pettifog and myself met in 
my library. Mr. Pettifog proposed a compromise, 
He talked loudly about his client’s constitutional 
rights at first; he ended by appealing to us as 
Christian men to show mercy. The result was that 
when the cause was called up for trial it was post- 
poned by mutual consent. Jim Poole was given one 
week to close up his liquor-store. The indictment 
remained hanging over his head, and that of his 
precious son Samuel, ready to be pressed if his bar 
was not closed within the week, or if it should ever 
be opened again within twenty miles of Wheathedge. 
Last week as I drove by I observed the sign was 
down and the house was dark. Itis currently re- 
ported that both father and son have taken them- 
selves off to more congenial society in New York 
city. And yesterday the Deacon told me that yoang 
Hardy was looking up the other licenses granted in 
town preparatory to a general prosecution of all 


illegal liquor-selling in Wheathedge, and a general 
movement to reduce the traftic to its minimum, if 
not to put a stop to it altogether. 


The facts in this story are substantially true. 
By a simple enforcement of the laws of this 
State, as they now exist, every liquor-shop has 
been closed in a town not sixty miles from 
New York city. The same operation is perfectly 
practicable at least in every small town in the State. 
For it is probably perfectly safe to say that not one 
license in ten is granted on a legal application. 
Moral.—Enforee the temperance laws we already 
bave ; then ask for more and better laws. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 


WHAT NOT TO DO. 
BY MARY B. WILLARD, 


E walked home from the Missionary meeting 
through the park, fourabreast, Mrs. Day, Mrs. 
Ford, Mrs. Wilson, and I. It had been an unusually 
interesting meeting. There was first a most entertain- 
ing article by one of our ablest women, containing a 
complete refutation of Guil Hamilton’s hitting-out- 
from-the-shoulder theories about missions, and after- 
ward letters from several of the lady-missionaries in 
whom we are so much interested. 

Alter the Doxology we went into Committee of the 
Whole on Home Missionary affairs, and a touching 
appeal was read from the mother of six small children 
und wife of a Home Missionary out on the frontier. 
Like Mr. Blake’s walkiug-stick of blessed memory, 
each and all of us cried out, “Something must be 
done!’’ and the something agreed upon was a sewing- 
meeting right away, and a thorough overhauling of 
the wardrobes at home in search of outgrown shirts 
and pinafores, jackets and balmorals. All of which 
programme being settled, we wended our way home- 
ward, as | have said, four abreast. Somehow or other, 
I think that once out under the blue sky, so vast, so 
bigh, so wide, the Home Missionary and the six little 
children se vividly presented but a few moments be- 
fore, melted away in the dim distance; the brave 
young lady in China, whose cheerful journal-letter we 


“had heard during the Foreign Missionary meeting, 


became the smallest of specks on the fir horizon. I 
know | found myself wondering if Joanna would 
think to bring the children in out of tue cold and 
damp of nightfall, and if John were at home forloraly 
waiting for his supper. Allof asudden, little Mrs. Day 
epoke out sharply: 

“Oh dear! I wonder where we are going to stop!” 

“Is the woman crazy?” thought Il. “Stop? why, 
stop at home, of course.” 

We were all more or less startled, [ imagine, at her 
vehemence,—all but Mrs. Ford, who, taking in her 
idea, smiled and said, quietly: 

“That is a question, my dear, that has a different 
answer for each of us.” 

*“ Of course, I suppose so; but what would be my 
answer, do you think? With my four little children, 
my father, brother, and husband to take care of, how 
much of this outside work ought I todo? like it, to 
be sure; like to have a hand at the missionary-boxes, 
an ear at counsels of the maternal meetings, and a 
voice in the management of the Orphan’s Home. But 
1 do want to be sure that I am right, and that by and 
by I may not find a rank and noxious growth in the 
little garden at home. Will the answer ever come, 
Mrs. Ford, do you think? I’ve waited for it a long 
time, on my knees often,” said the little lady, tremu- 
ously. 

There was a deep stillness in all our hearts; we did 
not know but just then and there the answer might 
come to each of us. We were very much alike, three 
of us, in our education and circumstances. We had 
grown up from girlhood together, dreamed our 
dreams and realized them. Unlike most of the sworn 
friendships of school-life, ours had grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength, untii 
thir bright February afternoon found us happy 
wives and mothers, walking homeward with Mrs, 
Ford, our dear old teacher, by our side. It was very 
fitting, I think, that we should go to her who had 
solved so many vexed problems for us in other days, 
with the difficulties and unanswered questions of the 
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present. We were, asI said, very much alike. Susie, 
that is, Mrs. Day, and I had married good business- 
men, thriving and promising to thrive; but we wanted 
to help and do our parts, nevertheless; so our lives 
were not idle, but often full of care. 

Besides the regular home-work, there seemed to be 
in our little city no end to the demands of ** Church 


and State,’’ as Susie often said laughingly. There was | 


in the church a programme of this kind: 
SunDAY.—Two regular services, Sunday-school and 
Bible-class. 


TUESDAY.—f ive or six different class or conference- | 
| In your eyes. Forgive me, Susie, and let Aunt Isabel 


meetings, to one of which each church-member is 
assigned, 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON.—Once a month, maternal 
meeting. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON.—Once a month, ladies’ 
union prayer-meeting. 

WEDNESDAY EventnG.—Church prayer-meeting, 

THURSDAY.—Sewing-circle and church-sociable. 

FripAY AFTERNOON.—Ladies’ prayer-meeting. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON.—Once a month, Womens’ 
Foreign Missionary meeting. 

SATURDAY Eventnc.—Church prayer-meeting. 

Some portion of this programme each church-woman 
feels bound to undertake each week of her mortal 
life. How much of it is consistent with the importunate 
duties of the household and her own physical strehgeth, 
and how much is essential to her own soul’s sal- 
vation, is the dilemma which often renders her case a 
desperate and despairing one. 

I remember, sadly enough, my own over-exertion 
during the week of prayer, when I felt that if we wo- 
men of the different churches could help our pastors 
by our united prayers, a constant attendance on the 
ladies’ union meetings was the very leastof our duties, 
So 1 went, day after day, enjoyed them and profited 
by them, until physical endurance gave way, and I 
went home tired, sick, and—even from the place of 
prayer—cross. Cross to the children, to faithful 
Joanna, who had no doubt done her best with them, 
and—I am humiliated to confess it—cross to John. 

This came to me in striking colors and proportions 
as Susie was talking, and I remembered how John 
looked, somewhat sorry but more comical, as he said: 

“‘Isn’t the week of prayer rather better adapted to 
fit people for heaven than for earth ?”’ 

Then there are the duties to one’s neighbors; the 
kind offices to the sick and poor; the exchanges of 
hospitality, so delightful to render and receive, and 
the conventional usages which claim from each of us 
cordial consideration; but this, after all, is not what 
Susie means by “‘State.”’ Outside of society, but re- 
lated to it as all our concerns ultimately are, is the 
duty of the State to its waifs and foundlings, its 
orphans, its friendless and erring ones. To a certain 
extent the State taxes itself, and takes care of these, 
but even then the machinery involved needs delicate 
manipulation, and State, society, and individuals soon 
make it over in detail and management to the willing 
hands and tender hearts of women, And so it hap- 
pens that their hearts and hands are full. All this we 
rehearsed to Mrs. Ford with the vividaess that per- 
sonal experience can add to a plain statement of facts. 
We had searcely finished our recital, however, when 
Mrs. Wilson, who as Belle Downing was always noted 
among the girls for her positive ways of speaking and 
thinking, broke in with: 

‘Stuff and nonsense! Girls, you are either getting 
lazy or shiftless. It’s no use trying to get round this 
chuice cf facts. You’re cither constitutionally inert, 
or you haven’t yet acquired the art of contriving ex- 
pedients and using the means within your reach. 
Now, I have too much faith in the good Father of us 
all to believe that he ever put so much work into the 
world without creating hands enough to doit. It 
cannot be sufficient to plead that we are married, and 
allthat; for during ati the years since God bezan to 
set the solitary in families, there haven’t been enough 
old maids to shoulder one generation’s labor of this 
kind. And evenif they were abundant, they couldn’t 
take care of those little orphans over at the Asy- 
jum as we motherscan. Zhey couldn’t weep over one 
of those poor, erring women at the * Refuge ” as we 
who have daughters can sympathize with this ** some- 
hody’s child” who has gone astray. It’s my belief 
that God intends to make great use of the character 
that motherhood and family-life develop, in bringing 
the world to himself. I think so when [ remember 
those dear missionary women in India who have con- 
scerated their lives to this ‘outside work,’ as Susie 

‘alls it, and are nevertheless rearing Christian fam- 
ilies in a heathen land, teaching the poor Indian 
mothers what Christ can accomplish if his Spirif rules 
the home. 

“Tt’s good for the children too, my children, your 
children, this cutside work, Why, I can't go home 
from a meeting like ours to-day without tarrying 
into the nursery a missionary atmosphere. The 
children and I enjoy it all over again. It stimulates 
their Zeal, and the missionary -boxes fill up amuzingly, 
after one of these means of grace. Then those six 
little children out on the frontier,—how half that 
vumber will gather around their father to-night, and 
repeat what I shall tell them of that sweet mother’s 
letter, and Marmaduke” (here Belle straightened up 
proudly) *‘ will find bis heart very soft under their ap- 
peals, and [ shall be sure that the next Home Mis- 
sionary collection will be the gainer for his heart- 
softening. Not that his heart is ever hard, but busi- 
ness crowds him, and he doesn’t think. Just what he 


| 


needs is, that I should get enthused at our monthly 
meetings, go home and fire the children’s hearts, and 
so it becomes true that ‘a little child shall lead’ him. 
‘I didn’t mean that harshly, Susie,—what I said 
about laziness, etc.’’ (Susie’s eyes were full of tears), 
“but I’ve found so many times that through-inertia, or 
perbaps weariness, I let the children occupy me, when 
I’m of no real benefit to them, when they would be 
better off learning a little self-dependence, and I 
might be working ‘ outside’ to good advantage. 
“Aunt Isabel,’’ said Mrs. Wilson very meekly to her 
aunt, Mrs. Ford, ‘‘I’m toohasty and abrupt. I see it 


tcach us in her gentler way how we may escape the 
sentence— This ought ye to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.’ ”’ 

“IT know all about it, children. Just these same 
conflicting theories have been suggested to me at 
cifferent times in my life; but many years ago I set- 
tled down upon the belief that the Lord is not a hard 
Master. Itisthe abundance of the heart that he re- 
gards, and not always the abundance of the life that 
he requires. No mother can be more pitiful than he 
of his wearied, over-tasked, or crippled ones, If we 
cnly work for him, and with the ‘single eye,’ the 
work, whether ‘ outside’ or ‘inside,’ cannot fail of its 
reward. Aud if there is anything, my dears, which 
we can be sure we need not, ought not to do, it is that 
into which self-love or a desire for popularity and 
public praise enters most strongly. I know how 
earnestly you plead, ‘ Lord, what will thou have me 
do, ornotdo? Be sure the answer will come to each 
of you—your answer, Susie, not Belle’s—yours, Belle, 
not Susie’s. Surely it must be an infinite Father who 
can satisfy the infinitely varied needs of all his 
cbildren.”’ 


THE PROFESSOR UNDER ARMS. 


NE of the least exciting but most interesting 

and suggestive of the literary works called out by 
the Franco-German war is an anonymous book of mod- 
erate dimensions (174 pages ordinary octavo), called 
Vien) Monate vor Paris, and constituting a journal of 
the siege of Paris, by a volunteer of the Royal Prussian 
Regiment of Fusilier-Guards. It is published in Stutt- 
gart, and we learn through private sources that the 
author is a professor at the University of Ttibingen, 
who went to the war in France from motives of pa- 
triotism. The journal contains no descriptions of 
great battles, being taken up with the ordinary inci- 
dents of a somewhat monotonous siege—outpost and 
ditch-duty, the daily life of the troops quartered in 
the suburban villages before St. Denis, an occasional 
sally or raid, the jokes, practical and theoretical, of 
the camp, and much philosophizing over all these 
things. I[t is the latter feature in the author, and in 
the various comrades to whom he introduces us, which 
imparts peculiar character to the book, and gives us a 
significant hint of the nature of an army where such 
men abound. 

When the Professor approaches Paris, he thinks of 
the ‘“‘Thalatta, thalatta!” of the Ten Thousand; of 
Biticher and his victorious troops; of Kaulbach’s great 
fresco of the crusaders gazing for the first time upon 
Jerusalem; though he confesses that the expected sen- 
sation, being largely discounted in advance, does not 
appear to order when the sight of Paris first breaks 
upon the marching columns. 

The German outposts were accustomed to be daily 
shelled, in a vigorous but rather unmeaning way, by 
the French forts, ** pour vous intimider,” as one of 
the Parisian officers, during a truce, naively expliined., 
Of that sort of war which consists in being fired at 
without the privilege of reply (for the Germans did 
not bombard till they got everything ready, and then 
smashed one obstacle after another till they got into 
Paris), our Professor had a pretty thorough experi- 
ence. He describes a number of scenes of this kind, 
somctimes with humor, sometimes with wise reflee- 
tions, sometimes with pictorial power. On one ovcer- 
sion he observed that the noise of the shells made one 
somewhat nervous, though they were badly aimed; 
was reminded of a Greek apothegm (from Epictetus) 
to the effect that men are excited, not by what hap- 
pens, but by what they think about it; and decided 
ihat the stoics were right to a certain extent in their 
analysis of pathéor emotion. Another shelling scrape 
be describes as follows: 

“The enemy sent a hale of heavy marine missiles, 
that struck all around us, whizzed, crashel, and 
howled. The infernal racket of such au artillery hail- 
storm is indescribuble. Whoever has once experi- 
enced it will never forget it; it remains vivid before 
his soul, yet he is unable to give it appropriate expres- 
sion. For it combines (to say nothing of its moral ef- 
fect) acoustic and optical impressions of the most 
violent degree and the most unusual kind, for which 
familiar. nature gives no adequate anua'orue. One 
hears each bomb coming through the air with a pecu- 
liar noise, not uniform, but intermittent, by reason of 
the rotation of the missile, and increasing with great 
rapidity. Idonot know whether it should be called 
whistling, hissing, yelling, hummipvg, or whizzing; 
sometimes it reminded me of the neighing of horses, 
sometimes of fire-crackers and rockets. Imagine a 
ercscendo compressed into the period of scarcely a 
a second: sh-sh-su-SH ! Then in an instant a blind- 
ing flash, here or there a fearful explosion, shaking 
earth and air, close upon which follows a confused 
wild roar, caused by the fragments of the bursted 
monster, burled in every direction. One seems to feel 
by direct sensation, the shattering force of the invisi- 
ble hurtling iron pieces.”’ 

Here follow some curious observations upon the in- 
voluntary movements of the soldiers under such a 


fire,—dodging, stooping, etc.,—for which we have not 
space. ‘ But the battalion-commander rode very 
coolly up and down the front, without ducking, and 
stroked and patted soothingly the neck of his restless 
horse.”’ 

There are some capital pictures of the peaceful side 
of the soldier-life, sometimes quiet evenings with 
books and letters, sometimes bacchanalian revels, 
with an amusing admixture of German sentimental- 
ity, such as is burlesqued in the last stanza of ‘‘ Hans 
Breitmann’s Barty.”’ One of the latter was got up to 
drown the sorrows of a young barrister, who had vol- 
unteered to die for his country in kid gloves, but was 
reduced to despair when detailed to wheel filthy 
rubbish out of the quarters. The hardships of the 
campaign are treated throughout with that light- 
hearted indifference which men whose lives do not 
lie wholly in their outward comfort are best able to 
maintain. But the inexplicable delay in the capture 
of Paris was evidently hard to bear. Nothing but 
patriotism and fun, says the Professor, kept up the 
spirits of the besiegers; and both these qualities are 
reflected in his book. There are political discussions 
and epigrams in it too, and poetry, and wise thoughts, 
like these: 

“The patriotism of the French is half a mania for 
glory, half idolatry; that of the Germans is half en- 
thusiasm, half sense of duty. ... The former nation 
lacks, as good as entirely, What the latter practices to 
excess—self-criticism.”’ 

“Whoever would establish communism, practically, 
must either turn all the dunces into geniuses, or vice 
versa. For intellect is money.”’ 

“A republic is on the eve of ruin, so soon as it can be 
thought a fine thing not to obey the laws.”’ 

But we cannot quote farther. Those who read Ger- 


man will find Vier monate vor Paris a quietly attrac- 


tive book, by a learned and graceful writer. We wish 
it were translated, on account not merely of its lit- 
erary merits, but because it gives so pleasant and life- 
like a picture of the interior life of the Prussian army 
before Paris. R. W. R. 


PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA, 
BY MRs. H. B. STOWE. 
‘FLORIDA FOR INVALIDS.” 


E find an aggrieved feeling in the minds of 

the Floridian public in view or a letterin the In- 

dependent by Dr. Crosby, headed as above, and we have 

been urgently requested to say something on the other 
view of the question. 

Little did we suppose when we met our good friend 
at Magnolia, apparently in the height of spirits, the 
life of the establishment, and head promoter of all 
sorts of hilarity, that under all thie doligucrul cheerful- 
ness he was contending with such dreary exp-riences 
as hisarticle in the Independent would lead one to 
suppose. Really, any one who should know the Doc- 
tor only from that article might mistake him for a 
wretched hypochondriac, whereas we saw him and 
heard of him by universal repute at Magnolia, as 
one of the cheeriestand sunniest of the inmates, tak- 
ing everything by the smoothest handle, and not only 
looking on the bright side himself, but making every- 
body else do the same. Imagine, therefore, our utter 
astonishment at finding our buoyant Doctor summing 
up his Florida experience in such paragraphs as these: 

‘**From what I have observed, [should think Flori- 
da was nine-tenths water, and the other tenthswamp. 
Mavy are deceived by the milder climate here, and 
down they come,—to die. The mildness, too, is exag- 
gerated. Yesterday morning the thermometer was at 
36°. Outside our winter overcoats were necessary, 
and great wood fires roared within. Now and then 
the thermometer reaches 70° at midday, but that very 
night you may have frost.” 

‘Another fact of Florida ismalaria. How could it be 
otherwise? Souse Manhattan Island two feet deepin 
fresh water, and wouldn’t the price of quinine rise ?”’ 

‘| have no objection to the term sunny South, itisa 
pretty alliteration, but Ll object to its application to 
Georgia and Flerida, in February. I wish you could 
have seen me last Friday night. We were riding two 
hundred and sixty miles through a swamp, Okefenoke 
ot the geographics. I was clad in full winter suit, with 
heavy Russian overccat.”’ 

We perceive by the reference to last Friday night, 
and the ride through Okefenoke Swamp thatthe Doc- 
tor was then fresh from the North, and undergoing 
that process of disenchantment which many Northern 
travelers experience, particularly those who come by 
railroad. The most ardent friends of Florida must almit 
that this rai_road is by no means a prepossessing ap- 
proach to the land of promise, and the midnight cold 
upon it is sometbing likely to be had in remembrance, 
When we crossed it, however, we had a small imitation 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace to keep usin heart. Other- 
wise there isa great deal of truth in our fricnd’s alleza- 
tions. As we have elsewhere remarked, every place, 
like a bit of tapestry, has its right side, and its wrong 
side, and both are true and real,—the wrong side with 
its tags and rags, and seams and knots, and thrums of 
worsted, and the right side with its pretty picture. 

It is truce, as the Doctor says, that some invalids do 
ecme here, expose themselves imprudently, and die. 
People do die in Florida, if they use the mevns 
quite as successfully as in New York. It is true that 
sometimes the thermometer stands at 70 at noon, and 
that the nights are much colder. It is true we have 
sometimes severe frosts in Florida. It is true we have 
malaria. It is true that there are swamps in Flor- 


ida, and it is quite apt to be true that if aman ridesa 
hundred miles through a swamp at night he will feel 
pretty chilly. ‘ 
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All these are undeniable truths. We never pretended 
that Florida was the kingdom of heaven, or the land 
where they shall no more say, “I amsick.’’ It is quite 
the reverse. People this very winter have in our neigh- 
borhocd had severe attacks of pneumonia, and un- 
doubtedly many have come to Florida seeking health 
and have not found it. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are now living in Flor- 
ida many old established citizens and land owners 
who. came here ten, twenty, and thirty years ago, given 
over.in consumption, who have here for years enjoyed 
a happy and vigorous life in spite of Okefenoke 
Swamp and the malaria. 

Undoubtedly the country would be much bet- 
- ter to live in if there were no swamps and no malaria; 
and so also New England would be better to live in if 
there were not six months winter, and three more 
months of cold weather there. As to malariaitis not 
necessary to souse Manhattan Island under water to 
get that in and around New York. The new lands in 
New York will give you chills and fever quite as well 
as Florida, You can find malarial fevers almost any 
where in the towns between New York and New 
Haven, and it is notorious that many estates in the vi- 

cinity of New York and Philadelphia sell cheap on 
that very account, because they arealmost as malari- 
ous as some Italian villas. 

Florida is not quite so bad as that yet, although it 
has its share of that malaria which attends the devel- 
opment of land in a new country. But the malarial 
fevers here are of a mild type, and easily managed, 
and they are generally confined to the fall months. 
The situation of Florida, surrounded by the sea, and 
the free sweep of winds across it, temper the air, and 
blow away mualarious gases. 

In regard to consumptives, and all other invalids, the 
influence of a Floridian climate depends very much 
on the nature of the case, and the constitution of the 
individual. 

If persons suffer constitutionally from cold,if they 
are bright and well only in hot weather, if the winter 
chills and benumbs them till in the spring they are in 
the condition of a frost-bittem hot-house plant, alive 
to be sure, but with every leaf gone, then these per- 
sons may be quite sure that they will be the better for 
a winterin Florida,and better still if they can take 
up their abode there. 

But if on the contrary persons are debilitated and 
- wretched during hot weather, and if cool weather 
braces them, and gives them vigor and life, then such 
evidently have no call to Florida, and should be booked 
fur Miunceota or some other dry, cold climate. 
There are consumptives belonging to Duth these classes 
of constitution, and the coming of one of the wrvug 
kind to Floridais of no use to himself, and issure to 
bring discredit on the country. A little good common 
sense and reflection will settle that matter. 

Again, there is a form of what passes for consumption, 
which/is, after all, some modification of liver com- 
plain, and so far as we have heard or observed, Flori- 
da is 0 place for these cases. The diseases here are of 
the biltqus type, and those who have liver complaint 
are apt fo grow worserather than better. But there 
are clasfes of persons on whom the climate of Florida 
acts like achurm. 

There are certain nervously organized dyspeptics 
who require a great deal of open, out-door life. They 
are in comfortable health during those months when 
they can spend half their time in the open air. They 
have no particular disease, but they have no great re- 
served strength, and cannot battle with severe wea- 
ther. They cannot go out i snow or wind, oronchilly, 
stormy days, without risking more harm than they 
get good. Such in our Northern climate are kept close 
prisoners for six months, From December to May they 
are shut in, to furnace-heated houses, or air-tight 
stoves. The winter is one long struggle to keep them- 
selves up. For want of the outdoor exereise which 
sustains them in summer, appetite and sleep both fail 
them. They have restless nights, and bad digestion, 
and look anxiously to the end of winter as the only 
relief. For such how slowly it drags! They watch 
the almanac—the sun crosses the line—the days grow 
a minute longer; spring will come by and by. But by 
what cruel irony was the month of March ever ealled 
spring? March, which piles snow storms and wind 
storms on backs almost broken by endurance! The 
long agony of March and Aprilis the breaking point 
with many a delicate person who has borne pretty 
well the regular winter. 

Said one, who did much work, “I bear it pretty 
well through December—I don’t so much mind 
January—February tires me a little, but I face it 
bravely. But by March I begin to say, ‘ Well if this 
don’t stop pretty soon, J shall. | can’t get much 
further.’’’ But our heaviest snow storms and most 
savage cold are often reserved for March, and to 
many an invalid it has given the final thrust; it is the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. But after 
March, in New England, comes April, utterly un- 
trustworthy, and with no assured out-door life for a 
delicate perscn. As to the month of May the poet 
Cowper has a lively poem, ridiculing the poets who 
have made the charms of May the subject of their 
songs. Mother Nature is represented as thus address- 
ipg them: 


*** Since you have thus compimed,’ she said, 
* My favorite nymph to slight, 
Adorning May, that peevish maid, 
With June's undoubted right. 
The minx curst for your folly’s sake, 
Shall prove herself a shrew, 


Sball make yonor scribbling fingers ache, 
And bite your noses blue.’ ”’ 

Which she generally does. 

So it is not really till June that delicately consti- 
tuted persons or persons of impaired vigor really feel 
themselves out of prison. They have then about five 
months at most in which they can live an open air 
life, before the prison doors close on them again. 

Now, the persons who would be most benefited by 
coming to Florida are not the desperately diseased, 
the confirmed consumptives, but those of such im- 
paired pby-:ical vigor that they are in danger of be- 
coming so. An ounce of prevention here is worth 
many pounds of cure. It is too often the case that the 
care ard expense that might have prevented disease 
from settling, are spent in vain after it has once 
fastened. Sad it is indeed to see the wan and wasted 
faces and hear the hollow death-cough of those who 
have been brought here too late. Yet in hundreds of 
instances—yes, in thousands, where one more severe 
northern winter would have fastened disease on the 
vitals—a winter in a southern climate has broken the 
spell. The climate of Florida is also of peculiar ad- 
vantage in all diseases attended by nervous excitabil- 
ity. The air is peculiarly soothing and tranquilizing; 
itis the veritable lotos-eater’s paradise, full of quiet and 
repose. We have known cases where the sleeplessness 
of years has given way, under this balmy influence, to 


. the most childlike habit of slumber. 


(Concluded neat week.) 


CORRUPTION, 
BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


N obscure advertisement, signed by the Secre- 

tary of State and the Sheriff of the county will ap- 
pear 1m all the official newspapers of the land, some time 
between now and November next. This advertise- 
ment willstate what new oflicers must be elected, to fill 
vacancies about to occur, 

Probably not one voter in fifty will ever see this official 
advertisement. If nothing more than this »e done to 
notify citizens of their approaching duty, election-day 
will pass unnoticed. The old officers will hold over in 
default of new ones. 

To arouse and interest five or six million citizens 
scattered broadcast over our vast territory, each one 
busy with his own affairs, is no small undertaking. It 
is in fact the most stupendous job of advertising that 
the world ever saw. And yet there is no provision 
made for this great work, in our constitution or by our 
laws. Yet the work is thoroughly done by the agency 
of party. Millions of dollars are spent previous tv 
every presidential election in this advertising. 

New Engiand capitalists say that the cost of putting 
a pew and good thing on the market is usually about 
equal to the prime cost of the thing itself. In other 
words, if a new sewing-machine or pistol cost ten dol- 
lars to make, it will be needful to spend ten dollars 
more in attracting the attention of the people, and 
persuading them that the new thing is worth buying. 

In like manner to arouse. the masses and make them 


feel that the country is in danger; that unprincipled | 


men are conspiring against our liberties; that our gelo- 
rious principles must be vindicated, and those in- 
famous dcctrines with their advocates be driven back 
to the pit whence they ought never to have emerged,— 
all this costs. 

This really immense expense is liquidated from the 
party treasury. And the party treasury must needs 
have an income, and, as is well known, parties have 
and spend immense sums of money. So much of this 
expenditure as goes directly to the awakening of the 
people, and reminding them of their coming duty, and 
of the interests they are to consider, is honest and le- 
gitimate. The fund from which these expenses are 
paid, playfully called a corruption fund, may be seen 
by a thoughtful man to be honest corruption—a sort 
of secret-service money. 

It were indeed desirable that this necessary and le- 
gitimate expenditure should be provided for openly 
by an annual appropriation from the public treasury ; 
that the people as a whole should bear the cost of their 
own awakening, as they do any other public work. 
But for obvious reasons this arrangement is at present 
impracticable. 

It is not difficult to specify many of these necessary 
and to some extent honest party expenses: 

First comes the cost of newspaper discussion, This 
is met many times, if common fame be trustworthy, 
by large appropriations to the leading newspapers; 
met also by grants of public printing and other political 

avors to editors and proprietors. A newspaper thus 
‘*retaincd” bya party, like a lawyer retained by a 
client, will be intenticnally one-sided, concealing much 
and exaggerating much. 

Next wil! be cost of caucuses and primary meetings. 
This may be very considerable, without involving any 
taint of corruption. A thrifty farmer cannot afford 
to lose a day’s work, and drive six or eight miles, 
without some consideration other than a sense of duty 
done. Hotel bills must be paid, wagons hired, halls 
rented and stationery bought. In like manner come 
next the expenses of party conventions in their several 
grades, culminating in an immense national conven- 
tiop. Ithink I am safe in saying that half a million 
dollars will not pay the cost direct and indirect of the 
coming Philadelphia convention. The Cincinnati mass- 
meeting will cost certainly a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Next we have the active work of the campaign—the 


raising of committees, the appointment of canvassers, 
their equipment with blank-booksand the payment of 
their wages; the organization of meetings in every 
school district, and the distribution of speakers and of 
campaign documents; the cost of ballots and their dis- 
tribution on election day. And when the fateful day 
has at last come, there is little or no general business 
done, but a universal activity of hacks, wagons, horses, 
men, and loafers, the total cost of which can never be 
ascertained. 

The day after election the whole thing collapses. It 
is difficult to collect bills after the agony is over. Yes- 
terday money flowed like water, but it is tight to- 
day. A portion of our citizens are feeling sour be- 
cause they have lost their money and their time. 
Another portion are thriftily glad, and are already 
plannipg ways and means by which to get their money 
back with increase. 

Now, at last, comes the administration of office. To 
every office there is a lawful income. The chances of 
winning the office were assessed upon the candidates 
before they were allowed to come upon the party 
ticket, and these successful ones must now make them- 
selves good. But the income of a public office in this 
land is, as a general rule, penuriously small, Thé 
incumbents must, therefore, make themselves good 
by the customary perquisites of their office, or by sell- 
ing judiciously the power which the office has 
brought them. 

From all this it appears that the ins have always a 
marked advantage over the outs in the matter of or- 
ganization and treasure. The ins have access already 
to sources of revenue to which the outs can only look 
with longing, while they discount their chances. Hence, 
of the two, the party discipline of the ins is always 
the more efficient, and their party expenditure on the 
more liberal scale. This inequality fills the outs with 
unspeakable indignation; a party cursed with such 
universal rottenness ought to be hurled from power. 
But this hurling process is very expensive. 

The line can never be drawn accurately between the 
legitimate expenses of party and those which deserve 
to be called corrupt. The veil of secrecy encourages 
dishonesty. The more nearly balanced two parties 
may be the keener the fight and the greater the cost 
of victory. 

If (as Carl Schurz declares he has been credibly in- 
formed), it cost a certain senator seventy-five thousand 
dollars to win his chair, that senator must be some- 
thing more or less than human if he do not get back 
that seventy-five thousand dollars by acts not ideally 
honest or senatorial. 

When the material interests affected by legislation 
mount up to millions, the struggle to control them 
must needs be terrific. If it be expedient for corpora- 
tions and capitalists to pay fifty thousand dollar fees 
to first-class lawyers, it is to be expected that corpo- 
rations and capitalists will pay similar fees to senators 
and legislators. These great interests and franchises 
must fall into some hands; afd it is difficult to make 
any ordinary legislator see any harm or dishonesty in 
letiing them fall into the hands of one set of managers 
rather than another, provided both sets are equally 
competent, and but one will pay. 

Il remember the days in which the Connecticut Leg- 
islature used to make every bank that applied for a 
charter pay a generous bonus to some State institution 
or school, in consideration of the franchise asked for. 
In like manner our legislatures compel great railroad 
corporations to ‘come down’”’ handsomely in payment 
of the expenses of party, as a consideration for the de- 
sired legislation. Somebody must pay the party ex- 
pepres. 

Without pretending to trace the line by which the 
power of cur legislators to control immense money 
values should be limited, it is already clear that there 
should be such a line, or else the entire political edu- 
cation of the country becomes the care of concealed 
and irresponsible capitalists. And of the two, a de- 
clared despotism tempered by assassination is to be 
preferred to a concealed despotism that maintains it- 
self by the purchase of a sufficient troop of mercen- 
aries to pack the universal caucus and run the ma- 
chinery of a great national party. 

It is also clear that there was wisdom and almost 
miraculous forecast given to the fathers of our consti- 

ution, when they so strenuously reserved to a troop 
of State legislatures, al! the powers not expressly en- 
trusted to the Federal Legislature. For a party or- 
ganization, centralized at Washington, and wielding 
millions for party purposes, is a foe to general integ- 
rity and patriotism, more to be feared than thirty or 
forty independent divisions of the same party, that 
lave to look to the comparatively slender funds of a 
state treasury for maintenance. 

Our civil war bas demonstrated that the powers of 
the Federal Government, as defined by the constitution, 
are paramount, supreme. But the war has not con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government the right to med- 
dle with all the interests of man that call for legisla- 
tion. The immense money power that must needs be 
wiclded by the national government for years to come, 
gives it already more political power than is really 
safe. Sagacious men should now be providing for the 
limitation, not the increase of this power, already 
overshadowing. A democracy is healthiest when the 
local town-meeting is the most excited political gath- 
ering of the year; and rottenest when citizens are 
lashed into fury about a president, and are eareless 
about the police and the schools at their own doors, 

The safety of the State demands a periodic over- 
throw and reconstruction of party. This is always 
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difficult and expensive work. It is therefore pecu- 
liarly attractive to the Christian patriot. 

If an organization based on afoundation so pure asthe 
rerson and doetrine of Jesus Christ has required peri- 
odic convulsion and overthrow; if old churches have 
invariably tended to corruptions, such that the heroes 
and martyrs of history are to be found where they 
stood defying the so-called church in its power of or- 
ganization and splendor of wealth and pride of do- 
minion; much moreis it probable in regard to politi- 
cal parties, whose only care is to carry the next 
election, that the sagacious, clean-handed patriot will 
render best service to his country and his times by 
leaving his overgrown party, and defying itin the 
name of honesty, economy, local self-government, and 
a strict observance of the constitution as it is. 

The times seem ripe for such a new party. , A party 
that shall be compelled by its costliness to be sincere, 
and by its poverty to be honest in the use of its 
secret-service money—its “honest corruption.”’ 


OUR COLLEGES. 
BY BISHOP CLARK. 


NO. IV.—THE MULTIPLICATION OF COLLEGES. 


“TN the last article it was stated that there were 368 

Colleges in the United States, with an average of 
135 studenis. Various causes have combined to increase 
the number of our Colleges, beyond the necessities of 
the case, and in defiance of the possibility of their all 
receiving a proper support, and having a respectable 
patronage. Thefirst of these causes islocal. Men want 


to have a College in their own town, or county, or. 


State; sometimes because it is thought that such an 
institution will increase the value of property in the 
vicinity, sometimes because it will give dignity and 
importance to the locality, and sometimes because per- 
sons consider it more convenient to educate their chil- 
dren nearer home. So far as the last point is con- 
cerned, distance is now so nearly annihilated that a 
College two hundred miles off is more accessible than 
it would have been fifty years ago at one-sixth of that 
distance ; it used to take us three days to reach Col- 
lege by a route that is now traveled in five or six 
hours, 

As to the dignity which is imparted toa town by the 
existence of a college within its borders, that depends 
upon what sort of avoncern itis. Inancient times a Uni- 
versity town was in some sense a cousecrated place,— 
neither Church or State could venture to claim the 
same rights of jurisdiction there which they exercised 
everywhere else; and when, on Academic Days, the 
splendid procession moved through tho streets on their 
way to the Senate Chamber, where polemic discussions 
were held and dezrees conferred, the Rector and 
Chancellor took precedence of Emperors,—even such 
a magnificent monarch as Charles V. falling into his 
subordinate place in the rear. 

No such deference is-paid to our college dignitaries 
in these days, although some of them may beas worthy 
of it as were the chancellors of old; neither would New 
Hiaven be found a safe city of refuge for members of 
the New York ring, if they should flee thereto. There 
‘are indeed some localities which take their character 
from the college planted there, and reflect its glory, 
but a feeble institution, struggling for life, with a 
handiui of students and a forlorn equipment, is not felt 
as a jiving power in any community and does it no 
credit. 

A second reason for the founding of new colleges is 
perscnal,—a rich man wishes to do a good thing and 
perpetuate bis name, and so he endows a University. 
Some cf our wealthy citizens have done this to good 
effect, and provided for a real necessity; others would 
have done much better if they had given their money 
to found professorships, or establish scholarships, or 
erect buildings, or furnish libraries and appa- 
ratus, in some of those colleges which have already 
won a name in the world. Yale has just asked 
for an endowment of half a million,—it is not a 
great sum to ask for, but it may be hard work to 
get it,—we should feel much more certain that fifty 
or a hundred thousand dollars. bestowed upon this 
endowment would, in the end, be productive of good 
than if we gave the same amount to establish a new 
college. 

“But,”’ they say, “‘these old institutions are already so 
They will become plethoriec or dangerous if we 
give them much more.”” Why isit then that the average 
salaries of Professors and Presidents are so inad quate 
tothe work which they ought to be qualified to per- 
form and are expected to perform? We are told 
that‘the chief cook in Parker's Hotel, Boston, re- 
ceives a more liberal compensation than the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. The head salesmen 
in our larger mercantile houses, the agents in charge 
of mills, and multitudes of other officials, have 
larger salaries than the officers of our colleges, who 
must spend years of laborious training to prepare them 
for their work. Brown University has just set a good 
example in offering its newly-elected President five 
thousand dollars per annum, with a residence. Tiere 
is nothing extravagant in this, but, comp 1iratively 
speakirg, it is respectable. 

A third reason for establishing new colleges is secta- 
rian. That our literary institutions must recognize 
the foundation principles of religion as well as a pure 
morality, in order to fulfill their true vocation, Presi- 
dent Pcrter has most forcibly and eloquently set forth 
in the following striking passage- “A college, or a 


university, a majority of whose pupils should deny 
duty and God in theory, or dishonor both by charac- 
ters that were atheistic and vicious—whose private 
lives should be profligate and selfish, and whose public 
morality should be verbal and false—would do more 
to corrupt the country, not only its morality but its 
intellectual tone, than a formidable array of pulpits 
and newspapers could withstand. Could the vile crea- 
tures among us who now affront the day by the facti- 
tious glare of wealth and office, by any possibility 
asstfme the charms which high education and a refined 
culture might impart, they would becomein very deed 
the scourges of God to the community. If an institu- 
tion of learning, with pupils trained to such charac- 
ters, could continue to exist without perishing from its 
own rottennesss, it would be a fountain of corruption 
and death in the social structure. Should atheism be 
taught in it as a scientific theory, and a materialistic 
psychology logically compel to the denial of con- 
science ; should all domestic ties be unloosed by a 
scientific demonstration, and social obligations be dis- 
solved at the word of some demi-god of genius, the 
devastation would be none the less real and none the 
less appalling because it was accomplished by the 
necessities of science or ordered by the dicta of phildso- 
phy. The wail of the sufferers would be none the less 
heart-rending, because the requiem of the world’s 
aspirations and hopes was inspired and chanted by 
some genius in whom poetry and music were said to be 
incarnate.”’ 

It is a blessed thing for the land that our earlier col- 
leges were a development of the highest religious 
sentiment of the community, and were founded upon 
distinctively Christian principles. Most of them stil! 
continue to be associated in the popular mind with 
some particular Christian church; so faras we can see, 
without impairing their usefulness or abridging their 
catholicity. Orthodox students are abundant in Har- 
vard, Episcopal in Yale, and Presbyterian in Colum- 
bia. In a country like ours it is to be desired that 
young men of different political and theological views, 
as well as those who represent the various grades of 
society, should be educated together; and for this 
reason, if for no other, the tendency to multiply col- 
leges on any narrow basis, is to be discouraged. There 
are but few in the country which are any stronger or 
better patronized, simply because of their peculiar 
ecclesiastical relations. Men send their children 
where they think they will get the best education and 
Lreathe the most wholesome atmosphere. 

It would be very detrimental to the interests of a 
higher education if, at the rate in which sects multiply 
amongst us, every one of them must have its own col- 
leges in every portion of the land. Theological schools 
may be expected to have a distinctively denomina- 
tional character, but the trouble in that quarter is that 
cach shade of theology in the several churches demands 
itsown exclusive institutions. New School is averse to 
Old School, and Old School shudders at the thought of 
New School; High Church frowns severely upon Low 
Church and Low Church weeps over High Church ; 
close communion abjures open communion, and open 
communion protests against close communion. And 
so each must train its youth where there is no danger 
of theological contamination, trusting to the bias given 
to their minds in the seminary to keep them from go- 
ing astray after they enter upon public life,—a hope 
which, alas! is too often disappointed. The law of 


reaction may operate most disastrously,—some of the 


wildest thinkers that we have were blessed in their 
youth with the most cast-iron theological training. 
These are some of the reasons which explain the ex- 
cessive multiplication of our colleges and seminaries, 
and the supertiuous number indicates why it is that so 


many of them are ill-sustained and feeble. There is no- 


need of having two or three colleges in Vermont, and 
five or six in Massachusetts. In some of our more 
reccntly settled States, we are multiplying colleges far 
beyond the capacity of the preparatory schools to fur- 
nish properly-trained candidates for admission. The 
testimony of President Porter on this point is con- 
clusive,—in his Inaugural he says that “one of the 
largest States of the Union, which counts its popula- 


tion by millions, has, according to the best educational . 


reports, fewer schools where the Greek can be taught 
which is required for admission to college, than it has 
colleges and universities.’’ In consequence of this de- 
ficiency, the question has been raised whether the ele- 
ments of the language should not be reserved for the 
colleges, and whether even in the classes of arts and 
letters it would not be expedient to omit it altogether. 
Such a result as this he deprecates with great earnest- 
ness, and we think witn great propriety. We have 
enough second-rate schools now, dubbed by the name 
of colleges, scattering their degrees broadcast over the 
land. 

The strength and power ofacollege depend very much 
upon the number of its graduates, the pride which 
they take in the institution that nurtured them, and 
the influence which they are disposed to give in ad- 
vancing its prosperity. This in some degree explaius 
why it is that the larger colleges are constantly grow- 
ing larger, while the small colleges remain stationary. 
Some of our feebler colleges deserve a more liberal 
patronage than they receive; their location is ad- 
vantageousand attractive, the buildings are convenient 
and sightly, the libraries and other applianess are 
good, the curriculum of study is elevated and 
thorough, and they are manned by able, learned and 
expericuced teachers, but the supply of students is 
limited, because even their own Alumni prefer to send 
their children to some college that fills a larger space 


- other boys go. 


in the estimation of the world, while the boys them 
selves are pretty sure to insist upon going where the 
Why would it not be well for such an 
institution to sell its lands and buildings, which could 
probably be done without any pecuniary sacrifice, and 
retaining its name, its Faculty and its special ec- 
clesiastical relations, transport itself to the locality of 
some great university, and become identified with it, 
as the various colleges are with the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge? Students would be likely to 
flock to it then, if it represented a large ecclesiastical 
constituency, and it would have all the advanttges of 
the central university, without forfeiting any of those 
peculiar features which recommend it to the favor of 
a special portion of the community. 

Inasmuch as all the apparatus of education must be 
the same in all collegiate institutions, and nine-tenths 
of all the branches of study such as would be pursued 
with the same text-books and the same modes of in- 
struction, why could we not have our great universi- 
ties, like Oxford and Cambridge, with separate chapels 
for the various denominations of Christians, and dis- 
tinct departments of study in those branches which 
involve conscientious differences of opinion? It might 
be that this contiguity of discordant beliefs would 
provoke unseemly controversy, or it might be that it 
would tend gradually to wear away the sharper as- 
perities of the different sections and show that they 
bave more in common than they think,—which upon 
the whole would be the most probable result. 

It would be no great calamity if the same course 
were pursued in our Theological Seminaries. Wehave 
three times as many as are needed, while the number 
of men who are really competent to train candidates 
for the Christian ministry as the necessities of the age 
demand that they should be trained, is not over 
abundant in any denomination, 

There are many branches of theological! duty, in re- 
gard to which there would be no difference of opin- 
ion,—the same text-books are now used in nearly all 
our Divinity Schools, and the same modes of instruc- 
tion adopted, so far as these are concerned ; let there 
be separate Chairs for teacbing the peculiar doctrines 
in respect of which men differ. Some such plan as 
this was devised in Harvard a few years since. But of 
course there must be a limit, beyond which this princi- 
ple of comprehension cannot be carried,—Orthodox 
and Unitarian, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, can 
hardly be expected to lie down in the same fold, even 
if there is a fence here and there to keep them within 
bounds, It may not be generally known that there is 
now an Episcopal Theological School, which holds a 
sort of quasi relation to Harvera, che students of 
which huve access to many of the privileges of that 
ancient University. 

We close with the remark that the interests of a 
higher education both in Church and State demand 
that we should have well-endowed, well-equipped, 
well-manned, strong, respectable Colleges, and this 
requires that their number should be limited to the 
actual necessities of the country. 


SEVEN YEARS AFTER THE WAR, 
BY GEORGE SMITH. 


EVEN years ago General Johnson surrendered, 
and the war between the sections ended. A 
new era began. The slave became a freedman, since 
then the freedman has becomea citizen. Whatnow? 
I think the universal feeling is one of disappoint- 
ment. Itis difficult, almost impossible to conjecture 
truly the effects of political and religious changes an- 
terior to their practical workings, and it is not sur- 


prising that our conjectures made before the war have _ 


been proven to be false, and disappointment results. 
Mr. Nadal says in your paper of March 8th, that the 
North does not know the South. This is true. The 
South knows the North better, because the South 
reads the Northern newspapers, the North does not 
read the Southern. The South gives currency to 
Northern thought, the North does not to Southern. 
Another reason for this ignorance is that there is 
as much difference between different people in the 
South, and the different sections of it, as there is be- 


| tween Massachusetts and Iowa; and yet many persist 


in believing the whole South is the same in feature. 
That the North did not know the South before the 
war was natural; that she should not know it better 
now isto be deeply deplored, ifnotto be wondered at. 
May wenot endeavor to know each other better? Are 
not many of your people weary of strife? We are. 

It is my purpose in this article to give a view of the 
condition of thipgs in Georgia, as they refer to the 
industrial, educational, and religious condition of the 
people, after these sevey years. I shall not refer to 
the political. I should despair of giving any inform- 
ation on that subject which would be believed. 

INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS. 


The overthrow of slavery had a different effect in 
different secticns on the industry of the country. On 
the coast, for causes not necessary to mention in this 
article, it was most disastrous. The negroes in the in- 
tcrior were a very different class from the coast ne- 
grocs,and very superior to them. The country, too, 
afforded no such facilities for living without labor. 
There were also more white laborers, and a gréater 
variety of products. From the fields about two- 
thirds of the colored laborers were withdrawn. The 
master was now the employer, the slave was now his 
own contractor. There was some friction, but much 
less than was anticipated. How was this deficiency 
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of two-thirds of the laborers to be made up? By im- 
porting other laborers? We did not want the Chi- 
nese; Germans, Swedes, and Englishmen will not 
work cotton farms; so we were cut off from this re- 
source. By drawing upon our own white labor toa 
greater extent? This was done. But thirdly and 
chiefly, it must be accomplished by diminishing the 
area of land to be worked, and by cultivating it 
better. This has been done, and this accounts for the 
prosperity of some sections of the South. Not less 
than $10,000,000 of ammoniated manures, will be used 
in Georgia alone this season. This may seem to be ex- 
travagance, but when it is remembered that cotton 
not only furnishes the lint or wool of commerce, but 
to each five hundred Ibs. of the fiber there are 1000 
Ibs. of seed, which are invaluable as manure and use- 
ful as feed for cattle, and that the expenditure of ten 
dollars per acre for good artificial fertilizers, will 
return in the increase of the crop at least twice that 
amount, the wisdom of the expenditure is more evi- 
dent. The yield of cotton was in old time, about 150 
Ibs. of wool to the acre; it is now 500 lbs., and in some 
cases as high as 2000 Ibs. to the same area. The freed- 
men who cultivate the lands generally receive one- 
balf of the gross proceeds of the crop for their labor, 
and many of them are making money. 

Manufacturing has increased to a considerable de- 
gree. A large portion of the heavy brown muslins of 
the New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore markets 
is provided by our mills. Clover and the grape are 
being introduced in the upper and middle counties of 
Georgia with great success. There has been a consid- 
erable influx of Northern people into the State, and 
they are welcomed with acordial welcome. There is no 
other State to which a Northern man with a few thou- 
sand dollars may move with such assurance of a pleas- 
ant home as to Georgia. 

The freedmen are most of them laborers, though 
some few are mechanics. They have disappointed the 
hopes of their most sanguine friends and the predic- 
tions of their enemies. All have not done well. Many, 
very many have not, but many have. Some are ac- 
cumulativg property, securing homes, and mauifest- 
ing all the traits of thrift. Some are merely living; 
many are worthless. I am glad to say the last class is 
much smaller than we had reason to expect. The 
freedmen are superior to the free negroes of the slave 
times as 2 class. We dislike to admit that any of our 
prophecies are false, but the prediction of many that 
the result of abolitionism would be financial ruin, has 
not been verified by results. 

It is true that some portions of the South are almost 
ruined, The report on the Ku Klux Klan does not 
present an exaggerated statement of our financial 
condition, but this state of things was net the neces- 
sary result of any changes made by the war. We 
might differ as to the source from whence it came. 

EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 

In this State there was no common school system 
before the war, but there was liberal provision for 
free education; and I am decided in my conviction 
that among the whites, ignorance was willful, and did 
not result from poverty and inadequate provision by 
the State. There were free schools in all the cities, 
principally supported by interest on legacies, but fos- 
tered by the State. Since the war the cities have a 
common school system, anda general school law has 
been enacted for the country. The freedmen have 
provision mace for their free education, and many of 
them scem willing to take advantage of the provision. 
In our present financial condition the State has not 
felt justified in making this provision as full as the 
occasion demands. The Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
benevolent societies have done'a good deal, but much 
remains to be done. The country negroes find their 
children so prefitablein the cotton-fields, that they are 
not disposed to withdraw them to send them to 
school. 

There is provision made for their higher education 
by the State in the establishment and maintenance 
of a college in Atlanta, and Bishop Clark, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, has left a bequest to a 
Biblical school which is called by his name. 

The general education of our whites is not as it 
should be, but I think it will compare favorably with 
that ef any State, Western or Northern, so recently 
settled; for while Georgia is one of the original thir- 
teen States, a very large part of herterritory was not 
settled till after 1836. The educational question en- 
gages our mest earnest thought, and we can but think 
it would be wisdom in persons as remoto from us as 
those in Boston and New York to allow us to settle the 
best way to educate the masses for ourselves. I do not 
think there is any considerable opposition to the edu- 
cation of any class, white or black. 


RELIGION AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


A subject presenting many more difficulties than 
that of general education, is the religious ques- 
tion. I refer to it alone as it concerns the Freedmen. 
The religious status of the whites is about as it was be- 
fore the war. The principal religious bodies are Method- 
ists, Baptists, Presbyterians, nnd Episcopalians. 
There are no Unitarian or Congregational churches, 
‘There are a few Lutheran and a good number of Cath- 
olic churches in the cities. 3 

Anterior to the war, the Freedmen were Methodists 
or Baptists almost altogether. They were under the 
instruction of white preachers generally, the South- 
ern Methodists appropriating nearly 320,000 per an- 
num tosupport their ministers. They had preachers 
of their own color, many of them very pious and sen- 


sible. It became apparent soon after the war that they 
desired to be left to themselves in religious affairs, and 
a very large portion of the Methodists among them be- 
came connected with the African Methodist Church, 
which is composed entirely of colored people. There 
were but few colored preachers of education, and so 
they passed under the control and direction of en- 
tirely uneducated men of theirown color. The chief 
thing to repent in this independent move was 
the want of even limited attainments among the 
teachers. There are four bodies of Methodists among 
them: the African, Zion, Methodist Episcopal, and 
Colored Methodist Episcopal churches. The Baptists 
are not dissevered from their white brethren, but 
have colored preachers of the same order. There are 
a few congregations of Presbyterians. The Freedmen 
have much pride in their churches, and are eminently 
liberal in their benefactions. I cannot, however, look 
very hopefully to the religious future—at least, for 
some years tocome. The Catholics are preparing, with 
their accustomed wisdom, to move upon them, and I 
am somewhat anxious lest they succeed. I doubt, 
however, whether their exclusion of the laity from 
active place in the public work of the church will take 
well with the freedmen. 

It has teen my purpose in this article, at the risk of 
too much nakedness of detail, merely to state facts; 
an intelligent survey of them will show that, after 
these seven years, the South is by no means ruined. 
We candidly think certain political changes have been 
too great, and have been too hastily made, and that 
they have to some extent retarded the result so 
earnestly desired by both sections. 

I have seen but little, since the war, in the press, 
which has entirely satisfied me. The North is inter- 
ested in our prosperity, and surely we are. Nothing 
is to be gained by misrepresentation—by misstate- 
ment. Let us have truth, and then shall we have 
peace. 

GEoRGIA, April, 1872 
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BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Vil. 
RHETORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BELIEVE it was Locke who inveighed against 
Illustrations as the enemies of truth, as lead- 
ing men astray by latent or supposed analogies; 
and yet I apprehend that the strictest and most for- 
mal processes of logical reasoning have led just as 
many men astray as ever illustrations did. You can 
perplex people, and you can, with great facility, 
make ingenious issues with illustrations; but, so you 
can with everything else. They are liable to misuse, 
but no more than any other instrument of persuasion. 
If aman knows truth and loves it, if he is earnest in 
the inculeation of it, and if he never allows himself to 
state for truth that which he does not thoroughly be- 
lieve to be true, the processes which he employs, 
whether analogies, causal reasoning, or illustrations 
the most poetical, will participate in the honesty of 
the man; and there is little risk that any one part 
will be mistaken more than any other. 


THE NATURE OF ILLUSTRATION, 


We have the best example of the use of illustration 
in the history of the education of the world from 
time immemorial. Experience has taught that not 
only are persons pleased by being instructed through 
illustration, but that they are more readily instructed, 
because, substantially, the mode in which we learn a 
new thing is by its being likened to some thing which 
we already know. This is the principle underlying 
all true illustrations. They are-a kind of covert 
analogy, or likenivg of one thing to another, so that 
otscure things become plain, being represented pic- 
torially or otherwise, by things that are not obscure 
and that we are familiar with. So then, the ground- 
work of all illustration is the familiarity of your 
audience with the thing on which the illustration 
stands. Now and then, it will be proper to lay down 
and explain with particula the fact out of which 
an illustration is to grow, and then to make the fact 
illustrate the truth to be made clear. The speaker 
will, for instance, undertake to demonstrate the 
isochronism of a watch, and having explained it so 
that the audience will understand it, he may employ 
the watch in that regard as an illustration. But, 
generally, the subject matter of an illustration should 
be that which is familiar to the minds of those to 
whom you are speaking. 

It is not my province to go into the theoretical na- 
ture of the different kinds of illustration, of meta- 
phors, similes and what not; that you have learned in 
another department, both in your academical and 
cellegiate courses. ButI hope to give you some practi- 
cal hints as to the manner of using these things. 


REASONS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS IN PREACHING, 


The purpose that we have in view in employing an 
illustration, is to help people to understand more 
easily the things that we are teaching them, You 
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ought to drive an audience as a good horseman drives 
a horse on a journey, not with asupreme regard for him- 
self, but in a way that will enable the horse to achieve 
his work in the easiest way. An audience hus a long 
and sometimes an arduous journey when you are 
preaching. Occasionally the way 1s pretty steep and 
rough; and it is the minister’s business, not 30 much 
to take care of himself, as, by all the means in his 
power, to ease the way for his audience and facilitate 
their understanding. An illustration is one .of the 
means by which the truth that you teach to men is 
made so facile that they receive it without effort. I 
know that some men, among whom, I think, was 
Coleridge, justify the obscurities of their style, say- 
ing that it is a good practice for men to be obliged 
to dig for the ideas which they get. But, I submit to 
you that working cn Sunday is not proper in church, 
and obliging your parishioners to dig and delve for 
ideas in your sermons making them do the very 
work you are paid a salary to do for them. Your 
ofMiceis to do the chief part of the thinking and to 
srrange the truth, while their pert is to experience 
the motive power, and take the incitement toward a 
better life. In this work, whatever can make your 
speech touch every part of the mind in turn will be 
of great advantage to your audience, and will enable 
them to perform theirrugged journey with less fatigue 
and with more pleasure. An illustration is never to 
be a mere ornament, although its being ornamental! is 
no objection toit. If a man’s sermon is like a boiled 
bem and the illustrations are like cloves stuck in if 
afterward to make it look a little better, or like a 
bit of celery or other garnish laid around on the edge 
for the mere delectation of the eye, it is contemptible. 


. But if you bave a real and good use for an illustration, 


that has a real and direct relation tothe end you are 
sceking, then it may be ornamental, and no fault 
should be found with it for that. 


THEY ASSIST ARGUMENT. 


Leck a little at the result to be accomplished by 
facile and skillful illustrations. In the flrst place, 
they assist us in all that part of our preaching which 
is naturally based upon pure reasoning, and which is 
somewhet obscure to miuds not trained in philosophi- 
cal thought. There ought to be in every sermon 
something that shall task your audience somewhat 
as it tasked you; otherwise you will not compass 
some of the noblest themes that lie in the sphere of 
your duty. But, pure ratiocination addresses itself, 
to but a very small class of the community. There 
are very few men who can foilow a close argument,from 
beginning to end; and those who can are trained to 
it, it being an artificial habit, though of course some 
minds are more apt for it than others. But the theme 
must be very familiar, and the argument must be 
largely a statement of facts, for most andienees to 
understand it. If you go one step beyond this, into 
philosophy, or metaphysics, so called, as you must do 
sometimes, you will be in danger of leaving half 
your audience behind you, 

Iustrations, while they make it easier for all, 
are absolutely the only means by whicha large part 
of your audience will be able to understand at all the 
abstruse processes of reasoning. Vora good, compact 
argument, without illustrations, is very much like 
the old-fashioned towers that used to be built be- 
fore artillery was invented; they were built strong, 
of stone, all the way up above a ladder'’s reach with- 
cout a door or a window-slift. The first apartment was 
so high that it was safe from scaling, and then they 
bad a few windows, and very narrow ones at that. 
Such were good places for beleaguered men to live in, 
but they were very poor places to bring up a family 
in, where there were no windows to let in the licht. 

Now, an illustration is a window in an argument, 
andle sinlight. You may reason without an illus- 
tration; but where you are employing a process of 
pure reasoning and have arrived at a conclusion, if 
you can then by an illustration flash back light upon 
what you have said, you will bring into the minds of 
your audience a realization 0 your argument that 
they can not get in any other way. I have seen an 
audience, time and again, follow an argument, doubt- 
fully, laboriousiy, almost suspiciously, and look 
at each other, as muchas to say, “Is he going right?” — 
until the place 1s arrived at where the speaker says,’ 
“It is like—”’ and then they listen eagerly for what it 
is like; and when some apt illustration is thrown out 
before them, there is a sense of relief, as though they 
enid, ** Yes, he is right.”’ If you have cheated them, 
so much the worse for you; but if your illustrations 
are as true as your argument, and your argument truvw 
as the truth itself, then you have helped them a great 
deal. So that, asa mere matter of help to reason, 
illustrations are of vast utility in speaking to an 
audience. 

THEY HELP HEARERS TO REMEMBER. 

Then, they area very great help in‘carrying away 
and remembering the things your audience have 
beard from you; because it is true from childhood up, 
(and woe be to that man out of whom tbe child has 
died entirely!) that we remember pictures and para- 
bles and fables and stories. Now, if in your dis- 
courses, when taking a comprehensive view of truth, 
you illustrate each step by an appropriate picture, 
you will find that the plain people of your congrega- 
tion will go away, remembering every one of 
your illustrations. If they are asked, “Well, what 
was the illustration for?” they will stop and con- 
sider, “What was he saying then?” They will 
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fish for it, and they will generally get the sub- 
stance of it. “Oh, it was this; he was proving so and 
so, and then he illustrated it by this.’’ They will re- 
member the picture; and, if they are questioned, the 
picture will bring back the truth to them; and after 
that, they will remember both together. Whereas 
all, except the few logically trained minds, would very 
soon have forgotten what you had discoursed upon, 
if you had not thus suitably seasoned it. | 

Your illustrations will be the salt that will preserve 
your teachings, and men will remember them. 


’ THEY STIMULATE IMAGINATION. | 

Then, the effect of illustrations upon ideality is very 
great. They bring into play the imaginative faculty, 
which is only another pame for ideality. The sense of 
the invisible and of the beautiful are combined in 
ideality. Now, all great truth is beautiful. It has in 
it an element of taste and an element of fitness. The 
“beauty of holiness’’ we find spoken of in the Word 
of God, and it is a beauty that does not belong to any- 
thing that is material. God is, transcendently, a lover 
of beauty, and all the issues of the Divine Soul are, if 
we could see them as He sees them, beautiful, just 
as self-denial and love are beautiful, and as purity 
and truth and all good things are beautiful. 

It is not, therefore, in the interest of truth, that a 
man should sift it down to the mere bare nuggets of 
statement that it is susceptible of; andit is not best 
joranaudience. It is best that a truth should have 
argument to substantiate it, and analysis and close 
ressonipg; yet when you come to give it to an 
audience you should clothe it with flesh, so that it 
shall be fit for their understandings, In no other way 
can you so stir up that side of the mind to grasp your 
statements and arguments easily, and prepare it to 
remember them. You cannot help your audience in 
any other way so well as by keeping alive in them the 
sense of the imagination, and making the truth pal- 
pable to them, because it is appealing to the taste, to 
the sense of the beautiful in imagery as well as to the 
ecnee of truth. 

THE ART OF RESTING AUDIENCES, 


Then, it is a great art to know how to preach 
as long as you want to, or have to, and not tire 
your saudience, especially where you have been 
preaching many years in the same place. For my 
own part I do not think that a very long ser- 
mou is adapted to edification; but a man oucht to be 
able to preach an hour, and to hold his audience too. 
He cannot do it, however, if his sermon is a mono- 
tone, either in voice or thought. He cannot do it, un- 
less he is interesting. Le cannot possibly hold his 
people unwearied, when they have become accus- 
tomed to his voice, his manner and his thoughts, un- 
less he moves through a very considerable scale, up 
und down, resting them—in other words, changing 
the facuitics that he is addressing. For instance, 
you are, at one time, by statements of facts, engaging 
the perceptive reason, as a phrenologist would 
say. You soon pass, by a _ natural transition, 
to the relations that cxist between facts and state- 
ments, and you are then addressing another audience, 
namely, the reflective faculties of your people. And 

“when you have concluded au argument upon that, and 

“have flashed an illustration that touches and wakes up 
their fancy and imagination, you are bringing in still 

anotber audience—the ideal or imaginative one. Aud 
now, if out of these you express a sweet wine that goes 
to the emotions and arouses their feclings, so that one 

‘and anotherin the congregation wipes his eyes, and the 
proud man, that does not want to cry, blows his nos-— 
what have you done? You have relieved the weari- 
ness of your congregation by enabling them to listen 
with different parts of their minds to what you have 
been saying. 

If I were to stand here on one leg for ten minutes, I 
should be very grateful if I were permitted to stand 
on the other a little while. If I stood on both of them, 
perfectly erect, I should be glad to have the opportu- 
nity of resting more heavily on one, and taking 
an easy position. In other words, there is nothing 
that tires a man so much as standing in one posture, 
steck still. By preaching to different parts of the 
minds of your audience, one part rests the others; 
and persons not wearied out will listen to long ser- 
mons and think them very short. Itis a good thing 
for a man to preach an hour and have his people say, 
“Why, you ought not to have stopped for an hour 
yet.”” That is a compliment that you will not get 
every day, and you ought to be very grateful when 
you do get it. ' 

ILLUSTRATIONS PROVIDE FOR VARIOUS HEARERS. 

Then there is the relation of illustrations to a mixed 

- gudience, which deserves your consideration. I have 
_ known ministers who always unconsciously sifted 
their audience, and they preached to nothing but the 
bolted wheat. Now, you have got a little fine flour in 
your congregation; and more poor flour; then you 
have the Graham flour, which is the wheat ground up, 
husk and all; and then you have all the unground 
wheat and all the straw and all the stubble. You are 
just as much bound to take care of the bottom a3 you 
are of the top. It is a little easier, after you have 
fallen into the habit of doing it, to preach to those 
people who appreciate your better efforts. It is easier 
for you to preach so that the household of cultured and 
refined people will love to sit down and talk with you 
on this subtle feeling, and about that wonderful idea 
you gotfrom the German poet, and soon. But that 
is self-indulgence, half the time, on the part of a pas- 


tor. He follows the path that he likes, in which he 
excels, and he is not thinking of the great masses 
that are under him. 

You are bound to see that everybody gets something 
every time. There ought not to be a five-year-old child 
that shall go home without something that pleases 
and instructs him. 

How are you going to dothat? I know of no other 
way than by illustration. 

I have around my pulpit, and sometimes crowding 
upon the platform, a good many of the boys and girls 
of the congregation. I notice that, during the general 
statements of the sermon and the exegetical parts of 
it, introducing the main discourse, the children are 
playing with each other. One will push a hymn-book 
on a hat toward the other, and they will set each other 
laughing. That which ought noi to be done is, with 
children, very funny and amusing. By and by, [have 
occasion to use an illustration, and I happen to turn 
round and look at the children, and not one of them is 
playing, but they are all looking up with interest de- 
picted on their faces. IL did not think of them in 
making it perhaps, but leaw, when the food fell out 
in that way, that even the children were fed too. You 
will observe that the children in the congregation will 
usually know perfectly well whether there is anything 
in the sermon for them or not. There always ought to 
be, and there is no way in which you can prepare a 
sermon for the delectation of the plain people, and the 
uncultured, and little children, better than by making 
it attractive and instructive with illustrations. That 
is the best method to adopt with a mixed audience. 

And that is the kind of audience for which you must 
prepare yourself, too. It is only now and then thata 
man has a chapel in a college, where all are students. 
You are going into parishes where there are old and 
young and middle-aged people; where there are work- 
ing men and men of leisure; dull men and sharp men; 
practiced woridlings, and spiritual and guileless men; 
in fact, all sorts of people. And you are to preach so 
that every man shall have his portion in due season, 
and that portion ought to be in every sermon, more or 
less. You will scarcely be able to do itin any other 
way than by illustration. If God has not given you 
the gift, by original endowment, strive to attain it by 
cultivation. 

VARIOUS MODES OF PRESENTING ARGUMENT. 


Then there is another thing. You are to carry the 
thoughts in your sermon as the air or theme is carried 
in some musical compositions. Certain of the finest 
cherals will have the air .carried throughout, some- 
times by the soprano, sometimes by the contralto, 
scmetimes by the tenor, and sometimes bythe bass. 
So with your argument; it must be borne by differ- 
ent parts of your sermon. Sometimes it must be put 
forward by an illustration, sometimes by an appeal to 
the feelings, sometimes by a process of reasoning, aad 
sometimes by the imagination. Your argument is not 
to be all one stereotyped expression of thought. 

Frequently a speaker will make a statement, and 
then laboriously lay out the track from that statement 
clear over to the next point, thus using up precious 
time. But there is such a thing as striking at once to 
a wan’s conscience by bounding over the whole logical 
process, abbreviating both space aud time, and gain- 
ing conviction. 

What do you want? You do not wantan argument 
for the sake ofan argument. You do not want a ser- 
mon that is as perfect a machine as a machine can be, 
unless it docs something. You wantthe people; and 
theshortest and surest way to get them is the best way. 
When you are preaching a sermon which has been pre- 
pared with a great deal of care, and are laying down 
the truth with forcible arguments, you will often find 
that you are losing your held on the attention of your 
people by continuing in that direction. But coming 
toa fortunate point, strike out an illustration which 
arouses and interests them, leave the track of your 
argument, and never mind what beeomes of your 
elaborate sermon, and you will see the heavy and un- 
interested eyes lightipg up again. * But,’’ you say, 
“that will make mysermon unsymmetrical.’’ Well, 
were you called to preach for the sake of the salvation 
of sermons? Just follow the stream, and use the bait 
they are biting at, and take no heea of your sermon. 

You will find it almost impossible to carry forward 
the demonstration of a truth in one straight course so 
as to make it real toa general audience. You must 
vary your method constantly. Yet through it all you 
can carry the burden of your discourse so that it shall 


after all be made clear to the whole of your audience. 


An argument may as well go forward by illustration 
as by abstract statement; sometimes it will go, better. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BRIDGE DIFFICULT PLACES. 


Then there is another clement for you to consider. 
Illustrations are invisible tactics. A minister often 
hovers between the “ought to do,’’ and the “how to 
do.” He knows that there is a subject that ought to 
be preached about; and yet, if he should deliberately 
preach on that topic, everybody would turn around 
and look at Mr. A., who is the very embodiment of 
that special vice or fault or excellence, 

There are many very important themes which a 
minister may not desire to preach openly upon, for 
various reasons; especially if he wish to remain in the 
parish. But there are times when you can attain your 
object by an illustration pointed at the fault, without 
indicating whom you are hitting, but continuing your 
sermon as though you were utterly unconscious of the 
effect of yeur blow. 

When I was settled at Indianapolis, nobody was al- 


lowed to say a word on the subject of slavery. They 
were all red-hot out there then; and one of the Elders 
said, “If an abolitioni-t comes here, I will head a mob 
to put him down.”’ I was a young preacher. I had 
some pluck; and I felt, and it grew in me, that that 
was a sulject that ought to be preached upon; but I 
knew that just as sure as I preached an abolition ser- 
mon they would blow me up sky high, and my useful- 
ness in that parish would be gone. But 1 was deter- 
mined they should hear it, first or last. The question 
was, *“‘How should I do it?” I recollect one of the 
earliest efforts I made in that direction was in a ser- 
mon on some general topic. It was necessary to illus- 
trate a point, and I did it by picturing a father ran- 
soming his son from captivity among the Algerines, 
and glorying in his love of liberty and his fight against 
bondage. They all thought I was going to apply it to 
slavery, but I did not. I applied it to my subject, — 
and it passed off; and they all drew a long breath. 

It was not long before I had another illustration 
from that quarter. And so, before I bad been therea 
year, I had gone over a'l the sore spots of slavery, in 
illustrating the subjects of Christian experience and 
doctrine. It broke the ice. 

You may say that that was not the most honorable 
way, and thatit wasa weakness. It may have been 
weak; Lut I conquered them by that very weakness. 

If you find that it is necessary to doa thing, make 
up your mind todoit. If you cannot accomplish it 
in the very best way, do it by the next best, and so 
on; but see toit that it is done by the best means at 
your command. Go tothe bottom of it, and work at 
it until you attain tbe desired result. 

Thus, in using an illustration pointed at a certain 
fault or weakness among your people, as I have done 
a thousand times (and I speak within bounds), never 
let it be known that you are aiming at any particular 
individual, Sometimes a person will say to me, 
“There is great distress in such a family, and they 
will bein your church; can’t you say something that 
will be useful tothem?’’ If I were to bring that case 
right before the congregation, in all its personal de- 
tails, it would scandalize the church, and repe! the 
very people whom I wanted to help. But suppose 
while Iam preaching, I imagine a case of difference 
between husband and wife, who are, perhaps, bard, 
suspicious and unforgiving toward each other, and. 
I take the subject of God’s forgiveness, and illustrate 
it by the conduct of two couples, one of which stands 
on abigh and noble plane, and the other on a low, 
selfish plane. They do not know thatI know any- 
thing about their difficulty, because, when I am 
hitting a man with an_illustration, I never look at 
him. Butsuch a man or woman will go homeand 
say, ‘** Why, if somebody had been telling him of my 
case, he could not have hit it more exactly.’’ They 
take it to heart and’‘it is blessed unto them. Ihave 
seen multitudes of such cases. 

You may go down to the brook under the willows 
and ang!e for the trout that everybody has been try- 
ing to catch, butin vain. You gosplashing and tear- 
ing along, throwing in your pole, line and all! Do 
you think you can catch him that way? No, indeed; 
you must begin afar off and quietly; if need be, draw- 
ing yourself along on the grass, and perhaps even on 
your belly, until youcome where, through the quiver- 
ing leaves, you see the flash of the sun, and then, 
slowly and gently you throw your line around, so that 
the fly on its end falls as light as a gossamer upon 
the placid surface of the brook. The trout will think, 
“That is not a bait thrown to catch me; there is 
nobody there,’’ and he rises to the fly, takes it, and 
you take him. 

So there are are thousands of persons in the world 
that you will take if they do not know that you are— 
after them, but whom you could not touch if they sus- 
peeted your purppse. Illustrations are invaluable for 
this kind of work, and there is nothing half so cffec- 
tive. 

THEY EDUCATE THE PEOPLE. 

I notice that ina prayer-meeting which has grown 
up under a minister who illustrates, all the members 
of the church illustrate too. They all begin to see vis- 
ions, and to catch likenesses and resemblances. This 
becomes a habit, and itis to them a pathfinder or a 
starfinder, asit were. It leads men to look at truth, 
not only in one aspect, but in all its bearings, and to 
make analogies and illustrations for themselves, and 
thus brings them into the truth. By this means you 
bring up your congregation to understand the truth 
easier than you would by any other method. 


THE SOURCES MUST BE VARIOUS. 

But to continue illustrations for any considerable 
time you must draw them from various sources. To 
do this you must study the natural world, the differ- 
ent phases of human society, and the life of the house- 
hold in moral colors. They are inexhaustible sources 
from which to draw the needful instruction. 

If you are preaching to pedants, you miy prop- 
erly enough illustrate by the ancient classics; but 
if you are preaching to common people you must 
not confine yourself to that course, although if is al- 
lowable, once ina while, to use some illustration drawn 
from the heroes of ancient history and mythology. 
But, what may be called scholarly illustrations are 
not generally good for the common people, although 
they may be for scholars. They may serve to impress 
the more ignorant with a sense of your knowledge, 
but that is not what you are called to preach for. 
That would be a poor business. 

In the development of this faculty of illustration it 
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is necessary to know the philosophy of it, All illus- 
tration, to be apt, should touch your people where 
their level is. I do not know as this art can be learned. 
But I may suggest that itis a good thing, in looking 
over an audience, to cultivate the habit of seeing il- 
Justrations in them. If I see a seaman sitting among 
my audience I do not say “I will use him asa figure,”’ 
avdapply it personally. But out of him jumps an il- 
lustration from the sea, and it comes to seek me out. 
If there be a watchmaker present that I happen to 
recognize, my next illustration will very likely be 
frem horology; though he will be utterly unconscious 
of the use I have made of him. Then I see a school- 
mistress, and my next illustration will be out of 
schoo!-teaching. Thus. where your audience is known 
to you, the illustration ought not simply to meet your 
wants asa speaker, but it should meet the wants of 
your congregation, it should be a help to them. 


HOMELY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


You must not be afraid to illustrate truths in an un- 
dignified manner. Young gentlemen, where you can- 
not help yourselves, you have a right to be dignified; 
but this cant and talk about dignity is the mostshabby 
and miserable pretense of pride and_of an artificial 
culture. There is nothing so dignified as a man in 
earnest. Itis that which approves itself to the moral 
consciousness of every hearer. lf, besides that, you 
are naturally graceful and handsome, and your 
thoughts flow in a certain high order, so much the 
better; but if they do not, and you assume the pre- 
tense of it, and put on the mask of these things with- 
out having the inward soul, you are base. 

Now, in respect to truth, do not be ashamed to ex- 
plain it by homely illustrations. Do not be ashamed 
to talk to the miller about his mill, or to the plowman 
about his plow, and about the grubs that are under it, 
and about every part of it. If youare going to bea 
master in your business you must know aboutall these 
things yourself. Having eyes, you must see; having 
ears, you must hear; and having a heart you must 
understand. A minister ought to be the best informed 
man on the face of the earth. He ought to see every- 
thing, inquire about everything, and be interested in 
everything. You may ask, “Shall I treasure up illus- 
trations?’ Yes; if thatis your way, you may do so; 
if not, you will very soon find it out. You must know 
whatis the best method for yourself. You cannot 
pattern on anybody else. Imitations are always poor 
stuff. You must find out the thing meant for you, 
and then do the best you can. You must be faithful 
in the place where God put you, and for which you are 
equipped. A minister is not a man to know books 
alone. He must know books and study them pro- 
foundly. You raust be cOnversant with the thoughts 
and deeds of the noble minds of every age of the 
world. Thereis much for you in history and in li- 
braries, in the discourse of your equals, in the con- 
versation of scholarly men. But this fact ought you not 
to overlook nor to neglect, that you are God's shep- 
herds, for the sheep and for the lambsas well. You 
ought to know about the woman’s spinning-wheel, 
about the weaver’s loom and every part of it. You 
ought to know about the gardener’s thought, his am- 
bitions and feelings. You ought to know what is 
done in the barn, in the cellar, in the vineyard and 
every where. You oughtto know and understand a 
naturalist’s enthusiasm when he finds a new flower or 
a new bug—that ecstasy is almost like a heaven of 
heavens to the apocalyptic John! You must study 
men, women, and children, their weaknesses and their 
strong sides. You must live among men, and be sen- 
tient and conscious of what they are, and what they 
think about. And when you come to preach, it is for 
you to draw an illustration in the range where your 
hearers live, whether it be high or low; and you must 
change them continually, providing w tor some, 
and now for others. But they must always be on a 
ievel with your audience, so that they will surge back 
and draw your hearers to you. 

You must tring people to yourself and not wait for 
them tocome. As well might a new bucket of white 
oak, newly hooped—the very best bucket to be had— 
expect that water shall come up from the well t» its 
level, while it simply hangs over the well-cur’; it 
must go down to the water and bring it up. You 
must go down to your people. There must be a place 
where your yarn is joined on to their yarn, and it 
must be joined in one common thread, 


ILLUSTRATIONS MUST BE APT. 


Let me say to you, that in using illustrations, you 
must be sure that they are always apposite. If you 
should undertake to “‘work ship” in an audience 
when there is a good old sea captain, and you should 
makea mistake, and speak as thouch you thought 
the taffrail was the rudder, he would feel contempt 
for you. If I should hear a politiciin say that Job 
said, *‘Every tub must stand upon its own bottom,” 
I should laugh at him, and his illustration and quot .- 
tion would not do me much good. When you are 
talking about matters that men know about, you 
must know just as much as they do. Never let a man 
in your congregation detect you in an inaccuracy if 
you can helpit. If you speak about making wine, be 
sure you know about making it. To do that, it is not 
necessary that you should know how to drink it, 
however. 

Therefore, always be learning. 

HOW TO GET INFORMATION. 


Tkere are two points about learning. In the first 
, place, never ask a question, if you can help it; and 
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secondly, don’t ever let a thing go unknown for the 
lack of asking a question, if you cannot help it. 
Think it outfirst. Dig it out; study it; go around it, 
and question yourself, and get it out. If you really 
cannot, then turn and ask somebody. Seeeverything, 
and see it right, and use it as you go along. 

A man’s study should be everywhere, in thé house, 
in the street, in the flelds, and in the busy haunts of 
men. You see a bevy of children in the window, aud 
you can form them into a picture in your mind. You 
may see the nurse, and the way she is dressed. You 
try to describe it. You look again, and make your- 
self master of the details. By and by, it will come up 
to you again, itself, and you will be able to make an 
accurate picture of it, having made an accurate ob- 
servation ofit. Little by little, this habit will grow, 
until, by and by, in later life, you will find that you 
command respect by your illustrations, just as much 
as by arguments and analogies. 


ILLUSTRATIONS MUST BE PROMPT. 


Then, again, while elaborate allegories and fables are 
very good things, and may be used with discretion, 
illustrations, so called, ought always to be clean, 
accurate, and quick. Do not let them dawdle on 
your hands. There is nothing tkat tires an au- 
dience so much as when they have to think faster 
than youdo. You have got to keep ahead of them. 
Do you know what it is to walk behind slow people 
and tread on their heels? How it tires and vexes 
one! You know how people are vexed with a 
preacher who is slow and dilatory, and does not get 
along. He tires people out, for though he may not 
have but six or seven words of his sentence com- 
pleted, they know the whole of it; and what is the 
use, then, of bis uttering the rest? 

With illustrations, there should be energy and vigor 
in their delivery. Let the.n come with a crack, as 
when a driver would stir up his team. The horse does 
not know anything about it, until the crack of the 
whip comes. So with an illustration. Make it sharp. 
Throw it out. Let it come better and better, and the 
best at the last, and then be done with it. 


THE HABIT OF ILLUSTRATING. 


In regard to the gift of illustrating, and the educa- 
tion of it, it is the same as with all other things. Some 
men are born mathematicians; and whatever they do, 
that will be the strongest impulse in their intellectual 
natures. Other men are a little less endowed in that 
direction, and others still less; but almost everybody 
has enough of the arithmetical faculty on which to 
build an education. It is so also in poetry and in 
music. You are educable. 

In regard to illustration, you will find persons who 
are instinctively given to it. Many of you will find it 
natural to you. But do not be discouraged, even if it 
is natural, that you do not at once succeed. Why 
should you succeed before you learn the rudiments of 
your art? Why should you be able to run before you 
can walk? Practice by yourselves to imaginary au- 
diences; make illustrations and use them; train your- 
selves toit. If once or twice on every Sabbath day 
you can make a fitting illustration and see that you 
have gained ground by it—take courage, and you will 
improve day by day and year by year. 

I can say, for your encouragement, that while illus- 
trations are as natural to me as breathing, I use fifty 
now, to one in the early yeurs of my ministry. For 
the first six or eight years, perhaps, they were com- 
paratively few and far apart. But I developed a ten- 
dency that was iatent in me, and educated myself in 
that respect; and that, too, by study and practice, by 
hard thought, and by a great many trials, both with 
the pen, and extemporaneously by myself, when I was 
walking here and there. Whatever I have gained in 
that direction is largely the result of education. You 
need not therefore be discouraged if it does not come 
to you immediately. You cannot be men at once in 
these things. This world is God’s anvil, and whatever 
is fit for the battle bas been beaten out on that anvil, 
and it has felt the fire before it has felt the blow. So 
that, whatever you would get in this world that is 
worth having, you must work for. Do not be cast 
down. Be brave, industrious, disinterested, simple, 
and true-hearted. Whatever God means to give you 
for your usefulness will certainly come to you. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Do you think the use of these encyclopuedias of illustra- 
tions is honest ? 

Mr. Beecuer.—Why not? 

StuDENT.— Because one ought to make his illustrations him- 
self, I should say. 

Mr. Beecner.—That is purely a question with your- 
self. Ifaman says he would rather take the pains 
and time to work out his illustrations himself, he has 
a perfect right to doso. It is just the same question 
that comes up in everything else. “‘Do you think a 
man ought to copy pictures, or to study from Na- 
ture?” One school will tell you one thing, and 
another school another thing. It is simply a matter 
of preference. I should not borrow my illustrations a 
great while if I could help it; but if you find that you 
accomplish your designs in preaching, and at the same 
time improve yourself by practicing in that way, it is 
allowable. 

Q. Is it best to give your illustrations ext 
even when the sermon is written ? 

Mr. Beecner.—Yes, and no. Sometimes it is, and 
sometimes itis not. Some of your carefully written 
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out illustrations would die between your attempemg 
to remember and attempting to originate. There is 
nothing worse than to get into the place where those 
two processes meet. You will hear a person say, “I 
have either to read my sermons or else make brief 
notes and not read atall.”’ The difficulty is that if you 
have your notes well written out and then look up 
from them and undertake to extemporize, you will be 
extemporizing, as it were, with one eye, and thinking 
of what is in your notes with the other; so that you 
will really rest on neither, but go down between the 
two processes. No man can extemporize until he cuts 
the cord that holds him to his sermon. You cannot 
extemporize while you are thinking of anything 
other than the impulse which is carrying you on. 


Q. Weuld you advocate special services for children, at 
times ? 

Mr. Beecner.—Yes. It is a very excellent plan, in- 
deed. I think every parish should have a monthly 
service for children. Dr. Storrs has had a regular 
series of discourses for his children, and it has been 
one of the most excellent features of his ministry in 
Brooklyn. 

Q. About how much poetry is necessary to spice a ser- 
mon ? 

Mr, Beecuer.—Of quotations I should say, generally 
none. Of poetical treatment and illustration, it “ de- 
depends.” Poetry, you know, is not a thing that you 
can measure and put in by quantity. If your theme 
suggests illustrations which are poetical, take and use 
them; but to determine that you will have a defi- 
nite quantity of them, will kill inspiration in the 
very egg. 

Q. Is there not danger of getting into a loose way of ser- 
monizing, by not preparing your illustrations beforehand, 
but just taking them as they strike you in the pulpit ? 

Mr. Beecuer.—Yes; and there is danger of getting 
into too severe a habit, if you prepare in the other 
way. There is danger, any way. You cannot prepare 
in any way so that you can say to yourself, “ Now, I 
om sure of success; I need not give myself any fur- 
ther responsibility,”’ For, if there is a workingman 
on earth, it is the man who undertakes to preach con- 
tinually and steadily toun ordinary congregation. Let 
ine say to you, gentlemen, never be frightened because 
you have preached a bad sermon; but, at the same 
time, never, under any circumstances whatever, 
preach a bad sermon on purpose, or by negligence or 
carelcssness, If you are not in a good condition for 
work, if you are sick, never apologize, but do the best 
you can, even though knowing you are doing it very 
poorly. That fs not a pleasant experience, as I can 
bear witness. Preach the best you can, under the cir- 
cumstances, without apology. If you are preaching 
to but six people, do the best thing you can do. Do 
it always and everywhere. 

Q. Is ita proper thing to make an audicnee laugh by an il- 
lustration ? 

Mr. Beecner.—Never turn aside from a laugh any 
more than you would from acry. Go ahead on your 
Master’s business, and do it well. And remember this, 
that every faculty in you was placed there by the 
dear Lord God for his service. Never try to raise a 
laugh for a laugh’s sake, or to make men merry a3 a 
piece of sensationalism, when you are preaching on 
solemn things. That is allowable at a picnic, but not 
in a pulpit where you are preaching to men in regard 
to God and their own destiny. But if mirth comes up 
naturally, do not stifle it; strike that chord, and par- 
ticularly if you want to make an audience ery. If I 
can make them laugh, I do not thank anybody for 
the next move; I will make themery. Did you ever 
see a woman carrying a pan of milk quite full, and it 
slops over on ove side, that it did not immediately 
slop over on the other also? 


Q. If a man “slops over” on some occasions, is he not 
liable to “ slop over" continually ? 

Mr. Bercuer.—Not long in one place, if he does it 
continually. If you take the liberty, however, 
from what I have said, to quote stale jokes; if 
you make queer turns because they will make p2o- 
ple laugh, and to show you have power over a congre- 
gation, you wil prove yourselves contemptible fel- 
lows. But if, when you are arguing any question, ths 
thing comes upon you so that you see a point in a lu- 
dicrous light, you can sometimes flash it at your au- 
dienee, and accomplish at a stroke what you were 
seeking to do by a long train of argument, and that is 
entirely allowable. In such a case do not attempt to 
suppress laughter. That isa part of the nature that 
God gave us, and which we can use in his service. 
When you are fighting the Devil, shoot him with any- 
thing. 

Q. Would not a man, under such circumstances, be in dan- 
ger of turning over just what he was trying to accomplish ? 

Mr. Beecner.—No; unless he accompanies it very 
poorly. 

If a minister is earnest and honest, and a man of God, 
if he bears about him the savor of the heavenly world, 
and the benevolence of this life, his people will know 
that. If you know the difference between a man who 
is in earnest and one who is merely playing, do you 
suppose the people will respond to the superficial and 
lower qualities, and not to the greater and nobler 
ones ina true preacher? 


Q. How long would you advise a young man to preach? 

Mr. Beecner.—As long as he can make his people 
take hissermon. That is very much like asking how 
lopg a coat you should have made for people, in 
general. 
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The Seal of Ileaven; or, The Impression of Divine 
Truth on a Candid Mind. By Rev. J. B. Jeter, D.D. 
New York: American Tract Society. 1871. 


One cannot help a weak man very efficiently up a 
difficult hill by shouting to him from the top of the 
hill; he must go Gown and get near enough to clasp 
hands with him. This is what the author of the book 
before us has attempted to do. He has made it an 
honest examination of the claims of the Christian Re- 
ligion; and it is evidently written by one whose faith 
is a thoughtful, reasoning faith. He is able to sympa- 
thize with those who doubt, though his own convic- 
tions are now deep and settled. Perhaps the strongest 
belief is that which delivers the mind from sincere 
and serious questioning. The old-fashioned books for 
**the inquiring,’”’ which began with the fall of man, 
and total depravity, and sought to wake men up by 
appeals to fear, and to lead them through the law- 
work to conversion, and then into a perplexed, intro- 
verted, self-examining, doubting, hesitating Christian 
life, longing for assurance and rest—probably did good 
among a certain class. But many minds would only 
be repelled and set back by them. Not so much, per- 
haps, by what they affirm as true, as by their method 
of approach; and not a little, probably, by the order 
in which the truths are presented. 

Dr. Jeter introduces the matter by asking, at the 
outset, ‘Is Christianity true?’ He starts where the 
minds of those whom he would influence will give a 
ready assent to what he affirms, and so be inclined to 
£0 with him, step by step, as he leads and encourages 
and helps them up. In the Introduction he insists 
that no intelligent and sober-minded person will 
maintain that the Christian Religion is so absolutely 
false as not to deserve examination; and without as- 
suming its truth, he claims that it does bear such 
marks of credibility as to urgently demand an earnest 
and candid consideration. Glancling at the elaborated 
‘Historical’? and “ Internal’’ evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and feeling them himself to be perfectly con- 
clusive, he yet believes that not one in a hundred of 
those who become Christians are chiefly influenced by 
these arguments. After all, the practical effects of 
Christianity—in a man’s own heart and life, and in 
the aggregate of Christian lives—will be found the 
usually decisive test. 

How does it promise to-work? What will it do for 
you, and forthe world? If it proves to be for mind 
and heart what wholesome food is for the body, why 
should your soul go hungry and starving? You can 
easily prove it. Ilow? Why, as you prove bread. 
Try it. “If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.”’ 

This gives the key-note of Dr. Jeter’s useful treatise. 
From man’s “religious instinct,’’ and the provision for 
supplying bis religious wants, he comes to ‘‘ The Reli- 
gion which is Suited to Him,” gives “‘ An Epitome of the 
Gospel,” devotes a brief and friendly chapter to “The 
Spirit in which the Gospel should be Examined,”’ and 
then passes on to the legitimate discoveries and results 
of such an examination. The book is written in fresh, 
unworn language, though we could wish that it were 
often less formal, and had more of the strong, simple, 
Nonosyllabic element. It appeals judiciously to the 
admitted wants and principles and underlying con- 
vi¢tions which are almost universal, and which are so 
g@nerally and distinctly manifested in civilized and 

bristian nations. Avciding the evil of raising doubts 
‘fin answering doubts, the book will meet a want of 

astors and others by providing a judicious and in- 
teresting instructor and guide to the really thoughtful 
nqwrers whom v desire to lead intelligently to a 
esntrolling faith in Jesus Christ. The price of the 
volume is not givenin the copy before us, but it cau- 
not b@vely high, anfl the book is well bound, printed 
on good paper in pli¢asant type, and is of a convenient 
form and size. Wé wish, however, that the title had 
simply been: ¥S the Gospel True? 


South Sea Bubbles. By the Earl and the Doctor. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) The Earlis Lord Pem- 
broke, and his literary fellow-laborer is Dr. Kingsley; 
but the part which the latter took in the preparation 
of this delightful volume, is not made evident in the 
reading. The main work is certainly that of the Earl, 
and the confidingly, egotistical, bright, jocund, and 
free and easy manner in which he recounts the more 
striking episodes of his yacht voyage in the South Sea, 
lends a double charm to the book. Life in the Society 
Islands and intheadjacent groups of coral-girt isles 
has never been morespiritedly etched unless it be in 
the sketches now nigh forgotten, which we owe to the 
picturesque pen of our countryman, Herman Melville. 
Perhaps, indeed, the titled author has been at timesa 
trifle too free in his coloring, and the headlong way in 
which he pours out his free-thinking speculations re- 
garding priestsiand missionaries will give offense even 
to the liberally}disposed. He;holds that the coarse in- 
fluence of whaling men and the commercial class gen- 
erally is healthy compared to that of the representa- 
tives of Christianity on the islands. Not content in 
enunciating this with iteration throughout the narra- 
tive, he even devotes a chapter to special discussion 
of the subject, and in its way a weaker chapter could 
not well have been written. Its very evidence is a con- 
futaticn. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By William 
E. H. Lecky. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Ameri- 
can readers will find in this book an intelligent and 
ecmpact view of those positive grievances which lie at 
the root of modern Irish disaffection. In form, it con- 
tists of separate biographical papers upon Swift, Flood, 
Grattan, and O’Connell, but these men, especially the 
three last, were living embodiments of the Parliamen- 
tary and decorously legal warfare waged bythe Irish 
nation in defense of what it deemed its inalienable 
rights, and the study of their life-work gives a clearer 
perception of the real points at issue than can possibly 
be obtained by a resort to the passionate narratives of 
the ordinary patriot politicians. Lecky, while feel- 
ivg strongly, writes with judicial calmness, a for- 
eigner could not be more impartial. He shows by un- 
impeachable historical evidence that the first occupa- 
tion of Ireland was a usurpation, followed by fraud. 
He tracks down the series of political crimes from 
Charles 11. to William the Third; from Walpole to Sir 
Robert Peel. He proves that the injuries arising from 
half measures of reform have been as fatal as the oriz- 
inal oppression. His paper upon Swift is charming 
merely as a literary study, but it is even more valu- 
able for the light it throws upon the genuine patriot- 
ism of the unhappy Dean of St. Patrick’s. Mr. Lecky, 
indeed, has all the qualities of a biographer, and his 
sketches of Grattan and Flood are quite striking in 
their keen analogies. It is for O’Connell, however, 
that he has reserved his best work, and we especially 
commend this portion of the book to those who have 
been wont to see the great Irish Commoner through 
English glasses, 


Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic 
Reminiscences of William Chambers. (New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) Whya country nowise 
endowed with special allurements for mankind should 
afford material for some of the most charming and pa- 
thetic personal narratives in the annals of literature, 
is an tmmteresting problem. The narrowness of the 
Scotch provincial life is proverbial, yet it has afforded 
the background for a whole library of genial biogra- 
phy. Whatcan be more delightful, indeed, than the 
domestie pictures revealed in Hugh Miller’s Schools 
and Schoolmasters? Andthe same fascinating charm 
attaches to this Memoir of the Chambers brothers. 
When we reach those passages of the book where these 
two noble men become successful aud prosperous, the 
interest flags; but the story of early struggles, the 
homely traditions of Peebles, the record of hard pov- 
erty, and close thrift, assume the cunning guise of a 
sort of wonder life, and our eyes are glued to the page 
with something of the feeling with which in young 
days we read the entertaining diversions of the Arab- 
ian Nights. Of course thisis largely due to the gla- 
mour of style, Scotch writers evidently possessing a 
special genius for simple yet affecting narrative. To 
young readers in particular, this history of the up-hill 
work of Robert ard William Chambers will be highly 
stimulating. The surprising success of Chambers’ 
Journal bad, indeed, no little of the luck element, but 
every previous step in the career of the brothers was 
won by patient and most toilsome endeavor, and with 
very embarrassing drawbacks. The book, however, 
though full of lessons for those who know how to profit 
by them, is by no means didactic, and its reminis- 
cences of curious phases of Scotch living and of odd 
social characters constitute not the least of its value. 
Few recent books have more quotable passages, and 
we greatly regret that meagerness of space prevents 
us from transferring some of them to these columns, 


Walks in Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare. (New 
York: George Routledge & Sons.) This isa happy mod- 
ification of the old system of guide books. No city in 
the world bas been more thoroughly studied by all 
classes of literary travelers than Rome. The volume 
of description and critical dissertaticn upon this most 
interesting of topics as found on the shelves of the mod- 
ern library, is simply immense. This fact gave Mr. 
Hare the idea of his book. The Eternal Cityis care- 
fully mapped out, and the points of interest worthy of 
investigation are selected with reference to economy of 
time, a series of routes being arrangedin the form of 
chapters. Then instead of wearying the reader bya 
personal recital of the historical or artistic features of 
given objects, he quotes from Hawthorne, Niebuhr, 
Ampere, Mrs. Jameson, Balzac, Dr. Arnold, Macaulay, 
Mrs. Hemans, Merrivale, as the case may be, thus fur- 
nishing the best opinion of the best minds regarding 
the matter. These quotations are in small type, and 
are picked out with evident good sense, They make 
excellent reading even if one were a thousand 
miles from Rome; and tothe inteiligent tourist in 
Italy this pains-taking compilation, cannot fail to prove 
an invaluable companion. 


The Complete Phonographer, etc., ete. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
This manual differs from Pitman’s in several respects 
—principally, the entire rejection of the so-called ‘‘cor- 
responding style,’’ which used to be taught as a sort of 
stepping-stone to the complete short-hand of the re- 
porter. Mr. Munson says the use of this half-way 
phonography embarrasses instead of assisting the stu- 
dent who would proceed to acquire the more rapid 
style; and hence he conducts us by a logical, pro- 
gressive method to the complete reporter’s phonogra- 
phy. The latter half of the book is occupied with ex- 
ercises in phonographic writing and reading, which 


facilitate its use by beginners without other instruc- 
tion. 


Wonders of Electricity. Translated from the French 
of J. Baile. Edited, with numerous additions, by Dr. 
John W. Armstrong. (New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.) This is the latest volume of the Scribner 
Illustrated Library of Wonders. It contains a history 
and description of the different forms of electric tele- 


raph, the induction machine, the electric light, and 


the process of electro-plating, illustrated with hand- 
some wood-cuts. Thestyleis not particularly adapted 
to young readers, though simple and clear enough for 
intelligent grown persons who may desire to obtain, 
in a general way, a comprebension of thee real won- 
ders of the age. 


Bible Music. By Francis Jacox, B.A. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers.) A rather oddly named book. Each chap- 
ter begins with a Bible reference, and then wanders its 
own sweet way into all sorts of secular pastures. Those 
who have seen The Cues from all Quarters by the same 
author, will be at no loss to understand the style of 
this present venture. It is simply a mélange of the 
utterances of all sorts of literary people upon one or 
another aspect of music. The quotations are strung 
together with someshow of coutinuity, and often with 
pleasurable result. We suspect that Mr. Jacox will 
find the reading public in a divided state of mind re- 
garcing his merits; there beiug a distinct class to 
whom thischoppy species of literature is a genuine de- 
light, while to others it is a little short of iasuffera le. 


The Lovels of Arden. By Miss Braddon. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) Miss Braddon, as afore- 
time uses the ancient castle, dark in its corridors and 
secret in its chambers, as the stage whereon the 
course of true love with its proverbial roughnesses, 
is exhibited. Can it be that the author has tired of 
these, her familiar materials? Something is wrong, 
for she fails to make the tale so thrillingly absorbing as 
of old, and we follow the successive scenes with com- 
parative equanimity, coming in at the déa0ument 
with a steady pulse and eyes undimmed by tears. 


Memoirs of Socrates for English Readers. By Ed- 
ward Levien, M.A. (New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Co.) This isa volume of the Bayard series, whose 
flexible covers, clear type, and handy shape ought to 
insure popularity. XNenephon’s Memorabilais a classic 
in the broadest sense, and Mr. Levien has thrown such 
spirit into his translation as to give the text almost the 
interest of the Greek original. 


NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from C. H. Ditson & Co., the re- 
cent publications of this and the Boston House as fol- 
lows: Neck and Neck Galop,a spirited composition 
in the bravura style by James M. Welli; Secret Love, 
a dreamy romance in D flat, by Gus'av Lange; La 
Chant du Matin, a lively Idylle, allegretto in D, by F. 
Boscovitz; Hehneman Grand March, a martial tribute 
to homceopathy, which is progressive, by W. K. Bass- 
ford; Souvenir de Pesth, a bright mazurka, by Jules 
Zahonyi; and Elk’s Galop, dedicated to the B. P.O. E., 
by W. F. Wellmanp, Jr., with the handsome badge of 
the order as the title-page; Gracious Father, Hear Thy 
Children, a thoroughly devotional duet for soprano and 
tenor, by Samuel P. Warren, of New York, oneof the 
very best organists and most accomplished musicians 
in this country; O Sing unto the Lord a new Song, 
a vivacious Cantate by the well-known vocalist and 
composer, J. R. Thomas; Laster Anthem, Christ the 
Lord is Risen To-day, for solo and chorus wiees, by 
Henry Wilson, whose sacred compositions are widely 
known and admired; May Song,an exquisite vocal 
duet, by — Abt; The Snow Lics White, an attrac- 
tive ballad, fy Arthur 8S. Sullivan; The Troubadour, 
with English and lLtalian words, by F. Campana; 
Foraging the Anchor, a vigorous descriptive song, by 
J.‘ Bencdict, and sung with fine effect by Santley; 
Love is at the Helm,a pleasing barcarole, dedicated 
to Santley by J. R. Thomas; She Wandered Down 
the Mountain-side,a ballad by Frederic Clay; The 
Mountain Sylph, by Fr. Hensler; Dreaming, still 
Dreaming, and Apart, two songs by J. R. Thomas, 
cecmposed for Mrs. Zelda Seguin, whose pleasant face 
adorns the title-page; and Ye dinna understand, a 
pleasing Scotch ballad, by Geo. F. Sargent. 


It is with pleasure that we remark of such of these 
pieces as are of home manufacture, that they show a 
decided advance toward something higher in musical 
art than is usually found in the publications of the 
period. The nation owes much to the Ditsons, 
we hope to see them always raising the standard of 
musical compesition until publishers will refuse to 
put theirimprint upon anything which has not un- 
doubted merit and is not perfect in form and grammar. 


From Zundel & Brand, Toledo, Ohio (New York: 
Wm. A. Pond & Co.) we have Beyond the Smiling and 
the Weeping, and Be Still, O Heart, solos with chorus, 
by John Zundel, as sung by Miss Antoinette Sterling 
and the choir of Plymouth Church. These beautiful 
compositions are full of devotion and admirably 
adapted for opening service in the church. Zunde! 
and Brand’s Quarterly, No. 2, is replete with excellent 
pieces, chiefly original, both for choir and organ. 
This work, so cheap as to be within the means of every 
musician, should be taken by all organists and choir 
directors. Mr. Zundel, the editor, presents nothing 
that is not inevery respect suited to public worship. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS.—J. V. Saun- 
ders, dealer in Pianos, Organs, and manufac- 
turer of the “ Victor Music Box.” 1500 agents 
wanted to engage in the sale of our Victor 
Music Box, conceded by all to be the BEST, as 
well as cheapest in use. This fact is proved 
by the very large demand for this instrument, 
over 3,000 having been sold during the year 
past. Itis handsomely finished in black wal- 
nut cases, and mounted in a superior style; 
plays sixteen tunes. Price $12. To those who 
wish to ac! as agents in the sale of this instru- 
ment, we will send one as a sample to sell by, 
upon receipt of #2 to pay express charges. We 
allow agents a large commission. Send $2 for 
sample, which will be promptly forwarded per 
express, with full instructions, &c. Write 
Name, County, and State plainly. Address J. 
V. SANDERS, Springfield, Illinois. 


FACTs FORTHE LADres.—Mrs. A. K. Brown, 
Galesburg, Ill., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1457, and it is now 
in good running order, the first ten years mak- 
ing bags for a flour mill, averaging fifty-five 
bags a day, besides the sewing for a family of 
sixteen. See the new Improvements and 
Wocds’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


HcCUSEKEEPERS and heads of-families 
can supply themselves with the famous Hal- 
fcrd Leicestershire Table Sauce at their gro- 
cers. 


“THE NOVELTY CLOTHES-WRINGER has 
that great improvement, Cog-wheels, on both 
ends of the rolla. Every housewife should 
Lave one.”’ 


Buy E.ectro SIiicon, a natural pro- 
duction. The best article for polishing Silver 
Plated Ware, &c, Sold by Druggists, Jewelers, 
House furnishing and Grocery Stores. 


Curtains, Lambrequins, Shades, &c., prices 
as low as any other house for good work. 
G. L. Kelty & Company, 722 and 724 Broadway. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE !—A new and orig- 
inal book on the cure of Paralysia, Neuralgia, 
&c., by Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. $1, post-paid. 
E. 8. HOLT, 69 West 38th St., New York. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indextcal Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


KIMBALL BrotieErs, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. wae for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed 


See that on every bottle is plainly 
printed the name, Payson’s Indelible Ink.” 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY FEF. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons sending orders will please remit half 
their Post Ogice order, the balance 


esa Mrs. MARY F. LAMBERT, 
Care Sun Office 
New York City. 


RS. MILLER’S EMPORTUM OF 
FASHIONS AND SHOWROOMS, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mrs. MILLER begs to inform her customers, Ia- 
dies and dressmakers, that she has the most relia- 
, ble and choice selection of Fashionable Imported 
* Trimmed and Plain Patterns in the country, ex- 
actly and accurately cut, warranted to fl pe rfect. 
Many yearsof ex verlence enables me to defy ¢om- 
petition. N. B. Dressmaking in allits branches. 


BEAUTIFUL Chromo Given Away 
to purchasers of Wm. H. Lyman’s Seeds. 
An iiustrated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for 1872, is now pustishes and will be sent 
free on receipt of pestag 
The work contains lists of all the best Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds grown, and has ful! directions for 
their culture. It is printed on the finest tinted 
paper, and well illustrated. 

Adies ard Gardeners would do well to send for 
this work before making selections elsewhere, as 
cannot afford to lose the information conteiaed 

rei 
oe teceipt of 25 centa, I will send a package of 
‘ive Spotted Pansy (fer trial—recular 
cents)and Catalogue to any one who will 
state on what paper they saw this advertisement. 
To any one sending me an order for five dollars’ 
of Seeds, I wil! send, postpaid, a beautiful 
neh Chromo (A Real Caromo,) Of Flowers. 
Size. 1sx24. As i have over D) vurtties of these 
beautiful Chromos. selections can be made from 
Flowers frum Buibs or Seeds. 
emember: You wili miss it if you buy your 
seeds before you see this Catalogue. ress, 
I LYMAN, Seedsman, Leverett, or Am- 
Papcrs wishing to copy address as above. 


HE BEST PAPER! TRY IT!! 


The Sctentific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every 
number contains from lt. lo original engravings of 
new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engi- 
neering works, Architecture, improved Farm Im- 
plements, and every new diseoy ery in Chemistry. 
A year’s numbers contain S2 pages and several 
hundred engravings. Thousands of volumes are 
preserved for bind ng and reference. The practi- 
cal receipts are well worth ten times the subscrip- 
tion price. Terms, a year by mail. Specimens 
sentfree. Muay be ‘hed of-all news dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms. Models 
of new inventions and sketches examined, and 
advice free. All patents are published in the 
Scientific American the week they issue. Send for 
for 110 es, containing lawsand full direc- 

ons for obtaining patents. 


Address ‘cerning Patents, 
ow 
Office. cor. F and th Sts. 
Washington D.C. 


BARTLETT, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS oF 


SILKS DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 
Announce their removal to the new store, 


557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y.,, 
Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 


THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 


&oc., &C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST 


MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 
OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 


By RosstTrer W. RAYMOND. Pu. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal.” ete.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West,” “ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 

1 vol. Octavo, 7 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 


Boards. Price $3.50. 
J. B. FORD & CO. Pubtishers 
27] PARK PLACE, New YORK. 


a2” For sale by Bookeellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. a3 


“ They breathe his pleasant raciness of style, and 
glow with his intense practical fervor.'’—Presby- 
terfan. 


WT HIVES. 


By the Rev. T. L. CUYLER. 
With Portrait by Ritchie. I2mo............... 


“Tle makes dry bones live; his words are ser- 
mons, his sentences shafts of light.’"—Daptist 
Union. 


dust published by 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
58) Broadway, N. 


Just Ready: 


ISOUTT BARRY OF WYNSCOTE, « Tale o 
Tudor Times. By Emily Sarah Holt. n= $1 


AIMEF. A Tale of the Days of a the 
Second. By AgnesGiberne, 12mo....5.... 175 
WA THE HUGENOTS. By the Rev. 150 

SAINT IN By Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


on receipt of the price. 
Send for our new Catalogue. 


ACOB'S 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Study for the Present Crisis in the Church of 
England. By the Rev. G. A. Jacob, D.D., late 
Head- Master of Christ's Hospital, 1 
cloth, 424 pages. $2.00, 

The following is an extract from a letter from 
the Rt. kev. Bishop Johns, of Virginia: 

“ Although on some minor matters I cannot con- 
cur with the learned author, I rejoice to find the 
great questions treated in so masterly a manner, 
and with such candor and courtesy. he yolume 
appily for a want now felt. 

have the wide circulation it de- 


«*s Sent by mail on rent of advertised price, 
by addressing the Publisher 


~ T. WHITTAKER, 
2, BIBLE HOUSE, New York. 


N INDISPENSABLE HAND BOOK for every 
member ofa iberative bod NI 
CUSHLS as MANUAL 


vARLIAM ENTA| RY PRACTICE, 
Rules of proceeding and debate a deliberative 
assemblies by Hon. Luther 8. Cushin 
“The most authoritative exp ander roe American 
Parliamentary Law.’’—Charks Sumner, March 27, 


The standard athens in the Legislatures of 
nearly every State in e Union. Price % cta. 


+ ame by all Sent by mail on recei 
Publish ~A BIGELOW & BROW: 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
183 Nassau STREET, 


post-patd at Ce Foreign Publ Publications sent by mail 
END TEN CENTS TO ELLIOT 
BLAKESLEE & NOYES, Boston, for Cata- 
logue, 000 Engraving’, and Chromos. 


MUSIC, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC! 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
Call attention totheir Sunday Schoo! Song Books— 


“PURE GOLD,” 
3% cents retail $30 per 100. 


“SONGS OF SALVATION,” 


35 cents retail; 850 por 100, 


“CHRISTIAN SONGS,” 
50 cents retail ; $40 per 100. 
The above are the newvst ard best, and have 
been published but a few months. 
Everybody says “PURE GOLD” ts a superior 
work, and the public have indorsed tuat opinion 
by purchasing over 


300,000 Copies in Nine Months ! 


We are assured that “SONG? OF SALVATION” 
gives entire satisfaction wherever used, and the 
very large demand for it still continues. 

We recommend “CHRISTIAN SONGS” to 
Schools in want of a large and varied colloction of 
Hymnsand Tunes. “CHRISTIAN SONGS’ is com- 
posed of POPULAR SONGS FROM ALL OUR PUBLI- 
CATIONS, with choice new mater al; contains 74 
pages, compiled by us, under advisement with 
prominent Sunday School workers. 

Either of our publications — — 
paid, on receipt o/ retail price. 


BIGLOW & 
425 Broome 8t., N. Y., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Our Books are sold at Our Chicago House at New 
York prices, and by the trade generally 


R. LOWELL MASON’S 


SONG GARDENS! 


Have an immense sale. Each book complete in 
itself, but one naturally succeeds the other in a 
SchoobhCourse. The books are 

Pertect Mines of Valuable Materials 


Musie Teachers. 


THIS SONG GARDEN, 


(Song Garden Ist Book.) 

Is for the little ones. Here are Simple Fiec- 
ments, Easy Exercises, about 250 Tunes, many of 
them the very sweetest 

Flowers of Melody. Price 50 cents. 


THE 2d SONG GARDEN, 


(Song Garden 2d Book.) 
LOWELL MASON’'S CELEBRATED ELEMENTS. 
2) Exercises and Reunds in the “ Practical 
Course.” 175 Songs. 70 Sacred Tunes. Price 80 
cents. 


THE 38d SONG GARDEN. 


(Song Garden 32d Book.) 

Resume of the Elements. Musical Catechism, 
Vocal Culture (with plates). 85 Exercises and Sol- 
fegzios. and 4 part Songs and Glees Trice 
£1.00. 

The above Books and Song, sent, post-free, on 
receipt of retail prices. 

O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
OVELLO’S 
CHEAP 


MUSIC. 


ANTHEMS FOR LEN 
ANTHEMS FOR FE te. 
HYMNS FOR fe. 
HELMORE’ s EASTEK Me. 
MELODY, only “ We. 

We kbs, * 

NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPPRAS, 
Price, $1; or wary bound in Scariect Cloth, 


es, #2. 
Fidelio, Obe 
Fra Diavolo, Barbiere 
Don Giovanni, Le Nozze al 
Norma Rigoletto, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, | Sormnambula, 
Lucrecia Borgia, Der Freischu 
Tannhanser (next m’th) 
Tro be continued monthly. 
NOVELLO’S 

ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 
Meessiah...... De. Stabat Mater We. 
Israel in Egypt....... Se | Acis and Galatea.... We. 
Judas .. Xe. | Mozart's Mass.. The. 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THB 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BROADWAY, New Yor«. 


hers POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1872 are: 


Per Doz. 
THE PRIZE, by Geo. F. Root........ 
THE CHARY, by P. P. Bliss........ 


THE CROWN, by L. H. Dowling.............. 3@ 
THE SILVER SPRAY, by W. H. Doane..... 30 
THE CHAPEL GEMS, by Geo F,Root....... 3@ 
SPARKLING JEWELS, by Knowles Shaw... 30 

For sale by Booksellers generally. Send cents 
for a specimen copy to the Publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC, Boston, Maas. 

THE LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE 

WORLD. Forty Eminent Instructors. Rates of 

Tuition lower and free advantages greater aad 

more numerous than at any other music school. 
Situations procured. 


SUMMER TERM OPENS MONDAY 
APRIL 2 


224 . 


Circulars containing full information mailed 
free upon application to E. TOURJEER, Director 
ORCESTER FREE LUNSTITUTE. 

This institution offers theoretical and practica 
instruction in those branches of knewledge that 
underlie the industrial arta. 

Fach student devotes ten hours a week and the 
month of July to practice in the line of his chosen 
profession. 

For Catalogues 

rof. C.O. THOMPSON, 
Worcester, Masa. 


AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
WEST HAVEN, CONN, 
Summer Term begins April 25. 
Mra. S. E. Ww. ATWATER, Principal. 


EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Rev. JOUN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 
Spring session begins March Mth, 
For terms ete., nddress as abov 
is OME SCHOOL FOR ORPHAN OR 
: MOTILER LESS CHILDREN under twelve 
ears of age. For Circular apply to Mrs. D. N. 
LIMBALL, Warren, Mass. 
\OR BOYS.—Superter advantages at Riverviow 
cademy, Poughkeepsie, N. 


iv ERVLIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
keepsic, N. Y¥. A thorveugh-gomg Schvol fur 
oys. 
1 OME SCIIOOL FOR TWELVE YOUNG LA- 
DiFs, at Rhinebeck, N. Y. Send for Circu- 

lar. Miss JOSEPHINE SNYDER, Prineipal. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address the 
Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


QUMMER SCHOULS. 


N.B. 
THE CHRISTIAN BANNER, 16 page monthly for 
elder Sabbath School Scholars and Teachers. 
YEARLY RATES. 
Single copies, 0 cents. Four copies to one ad- 
dress, #1,00. Twenty-five copies tu one address 
$5.00. Half price for six months. 


THECHILD AT HOME, lilustrated monthly fo 
children. 
YEARLY RATES. 
Single copies, Wcents. Fight copies. 31... Forty 
copies, $5.00. One hundred copies, $12.0. Half 
price for six months. 


APPLES OF GOLD The new charming weekly 
for Infant Classes, with quarterly number in 
colors. 4 

YEARLY RATES. 

Single copies. (0 cents. Ten copies, 4.50. Twenty- 
five copies, 310.00. Special offer to schools who pre- 
fera month edition. Ten copies, #150. 'Twenty- 
uve copier Lials price for six months. 

All the abeve printed at the celebrated River- 
side Press. 


Address AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


_Washingtos Boston, 


TOR CLERGYMEN AND AUTIIORS. 


SERMON PAPER, four sizes, perforated. that 
sheets, with cases. "REVORTERS’ and STUDENTS 
Paper, for Peneil, with cases. AUTHOKS’ and Ep- 
ITORS’ perforate d Manuse ript Vapers. Samples 
and prices sent free. Morgan's Patent Reservoir 
Mucilage and Inkstands. MORGAN ENV ELOPH 
CO., Springtielid, Mass. 


1° YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


PEARL SELF-INKING PRESS; a new and valuable 
invention for job ana amateur —— Printin 
Presses and outtits, from #8! wards. Se 
stamp for Hlustrate d Catalogue. RINTER MAN- 
ure Co.. 14 Kilby St.. Boston, Mass. 


HEAPEST \OKSTORE IN. THE 

WORLD. 115.672 New and Old Books on hand. 
Almost givenawar. New Catalogues Nos, 28 ane 
2, free. Send stamp. LEGGAT BroTuERs, No. 
Beekman street, New York. 


BOOK FOR FARMERS, explaining how to 
Break, Saddle, and Meunt a Colt; how to 
BREAK A Herst TO HARNESS; to make a horse 
lie down, follew you, and stand without holding. 
alse valuable rece ipts for diseases. Agents want 
w. K. CHARTER 615 sansom St... Philadelphia. 


AU BOOK LOVERS should subseribe to the 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, &@ Monthly Journal 
of Literature. Send ryy specimen number. 


Bubecription, #1 per year. Cheap edition, 3) cents. 


&H.T.ANTUONY & CO., Broadway, 
Je Opp. Metropolitan. CHkoMos AND FRAMES, 
STERFOSCOPES & VIEWS, GRAPIIOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
ETHOSCOPES, AlL.BUMSA, AND PHOTOGKAP Hs OF 
CELEBRITIES. Phot ».-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
_ Manufacturers of Photographie Materials. 


HY. ORIGINAL #500 PRIZE STO- 
t1IES, 8 vels., and the New Prize Series, by 
ready, embrace some of the best 3. 
books eVer offered to the Ameriean public. 
D LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogaes free. 


RT REC REATIONS. iil complete guide to 
Ornamantal Work sacher. Sent by 
mail on of p $3.00, b 
ILT N& Publishers. Boston. 


iT IS EXPENSIVE, beeause my 
family tike it and wse it freely.” 
“T never could drink Choeolate before, but this ts 
trv'y enjoyable.”” The above are among many vol- 
untery testimonials to the excellence of our 


CREAM TABLE CHOCOLATE. 


We ask no better indorsement. Itis made atthe 


table—no boiling required. Observe carcfully our 
name and trade mar For sale by most of the 
leading family Grocers. WALLACE & COM. 


PANY, Manufacturers, 2) Cortland St., New York. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 

A monthly ‘nagasine. Each number contains 

2% pages of beautiful new music and original read- 

ing matter. OVOR £2) WORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN IN 

EACH VOLUME. for clubs. 

Only #1 per containing a 

large amount of new ae List f Premiums and 
full particulars —y to any address on receipt 0 

ten cents. Addre 

8. RAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 

VELAND 


CLE 
gw Catalogues of Music sent free. 
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authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
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a Circulation, over 112,000 Copies. 


We ehall give next week a report of Mr. Beecher’s 
address at the Cooper Union, April 2 22, on the ques- 
tion of opening the public Libraries on Sunday. 


' Those who were interested in the case of two 
orphan sisters, recently presented in these columns 
by our friend Mr. Halliday, will be glad to learn that 
an excellent home has been found for them. Not 
less than a hundred responses were made to the ap- 
peal; and this notice will serve as a reply to the 
many letters on the subject, to which Mr. Halliday 
is unable to make a personal answer. 


Av event of much interest in our American 
churches is the arrival of Father Gavazziasa delegate 
from the “ Free Church of Italy.” He is known to 
our people as a most eloquent preacher of evangeli- 
eal Christianity, and especial interest will attach to 
his statements concerning the reforming Church 
which he represents. With him also comes as dele- 
gate the Rey. Dr. John B. Thompson, the author-of 
several articles lately published in this paper on 
religious affairs in Italy, and of others on the same 
subject which we shall publish soon. 


At last New York city hasa new charter—if the 
Governor does not veto the bill. We give, on page 
369, its principal features. Some of them, ascumula- 
tive voting, are experimental ; but we are glad to have 
such experiments tried. It is evident enough that 
some new invention is wanted for the machinery of 
city governments; and there can be no invention with- 
out experiment. Now it is to be scen in what temper 
the new machinery will be taken hold of. The un- 
clean spirit has been driven out, the house swept 
and garnished,—what next? We trust that there 
will be called to the helm some such man as Mr. 
Green, whose administration of the city finances has 
been Cromwellian in its vigor no less than in its 
_ jrregular origin. Let us not have for Mayor an old 
friend with a new face,—one of our former plunder- 
ers, or one of their kind. Such a result would be the 
bitterest sarcasm upon our supposed reform that 
could be imagined, 


It is hard to think of Williams College and not think 
of Dr. Hopkins asits President. Hardly any other man 
in this generation of American instructors has so 
identified his name with an institution. Besides the 
qualities that have made him eminent in other 
fields, he hasin a rare degree that personal power 
over young men which marks the few natural edu- 
cators. His inspiring influence has done more to 
promote Christian manhood among his students 
than all the apparatus of the greatest university 
could do without such an inspiration. He retires 
from the Presidency after thirty-five years of service, 
retaining, we are glad to see, the chair of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, for which he is eminently 
fitted. Prof. Chadbourne, known as an able scientist 
and energetic executive officer, succeeds him. 


We do not credit the reports that have been rife 
within the last week in a portion of the London and 
New York press, of an impending outbreak between 
Germany and France. There is sufficient color to 
the report that the settled effort of France to build 
up a great military force is not a pleasant spectacle 
to German eyes. But it is altogetherincredible that 
Bismarck should demand a reduction of the French 


army to a given figure, under penalty of a re-occupa-_ 


tion of the provinces. Of course France means to 
revenge herself on Germany at the earliest possible 


moment. That is as evident as any fact in human 
nature or in national politics. Such a menace can 
only be averted by annihilating France or by trans- 
forming all Frenchmen into saints. But before any 
aggressive movement on her part, there must be 
time for preparation, and the opportunity of some 
powertul alliance. And under anything like present 
circumstances, Germany could not take the offensive 
without arraying against her such a universal senti- 
ment as rose against the first Napoleon’s effort at 
dominion over Europe. 


President Woolsey gives in the Independent (April 
18) a discussion of the Treaty of Washington, in its 
present aspect. His views command attention not 
only from his high position as a student of inter- 
national law, but because he is a man who weighs 
every word, and is intensely sincere. In a former 
article (Feb. 15) he held the scales with an almost 
even hand between the English and American ar- 
guments, as to the admission of the “ indirect” 
claims before the Arbitrators, favoring the lat- 
ter. He is now emphatic in the opinion that 
our claim for consequential damages should 
be withdrawn. He finds an ambiguity in the 
language of the treaty and procotol. But he says 
that from the evidence furnished in the last two 
months, it is unquestionably clear that the English 
Commissioners always understood that the Arbitra- 
tion was not to include indirect damages. Even if 
our Commissioners understood it differently—which 
is doubtful—“the unanimous conviction of her 
agents would justify the Queen, on principles of 
morality, from breaking off the arbitration.” Presi- 
dent Woolsey does not discuss the abstract justice 
of our claims; he only says that we cannot demand 
from England, under articles of agreement, what she 
did not knowingly promise in those articles. He 
also says that on this side of the water the claim for 
indirect damages “has received its full eondemna- 
tion, as being indefinite and incapable of solution ;” 
and that all except selfish politicians “would be glad 
to see these indirect claims thrown overboard, as 
useless and worthless freight on the ship of state 
sailing on toward an amicable settlement.” 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


HE Civil Service Board has reported, and the 
President has promulgated, a second set of 
regulations, modifying and complementing the rules 
of last December, and intended, it is announced, to 
take effect immediately. These regulations consid- 
erably enlarge the number of exceptions to the sys- 
tem of competitive examinations. They leave the 
question of fitness in the chief oftices of each depart- 
ment to the judgment of the head of the department, 
who may accept the assistance of an examining 
board; but, so far as we can see, is not obliged to do 
so. They provide that re-appointments at the close of 
official terms may be made without examination ; 
that examinations for clerkships at Washington may 
be held anywhere in the country ; that if the Senate, 
in cases where its advice and consent are constitu- 
tionally necessary, refuses the nominee selected under 
the rules, the President may appoint at discretion ; 
and they authorize, for large classes of minoPap- 
pointments, the suspension of the rules until furt 
orders. All these relaxations of the proposed system 
are apparently made to meet constitutional objec- 
tions which have been suggested, and to forestall 
the opposition of the politicians, who have based 
their hostility to the reform on the ground of its 
theoretical and impracticable character. Of course, 
these Congressmen who declare plumply that the 
patronage system is a good one, and ought to be 
maintained, cannot be deferred to; but they can 
at least be forced to confine themselves to that ar- 
gument, which, we trust, will not prove powerful 
before the people. 

The question naturally arises, What is left of the 
reform under these regulations, and the proclamation 
of the President? To which we reply: Much, if the 
President is heartily sustained in the experiment ; 
very little, if the politicians are permitted to cripple 
hisaction. The system of examinations will cost mon- 
ey; the President has asked for the moderate sum of 
£50,000, which one House has cut down to the insult- 
ing mockery of $10,000; and the other may refuse 
altogether. If the supplies are thas withheld, how 
can the President be blamed for not starting the 
machinery ? 

We do not believe that Executive proclamations 
are so lightly made and meant as Congressional 
speeches. Those gentlemen who voted last year in 
the House to abolish franking, on the understanding 
that-the Senate would defeat the measure, “and so 
it would be all right,” may assert that General Grant’s 


tactics are similarly deceitful; that he advocates | 


reform, expecting his friends to defeat it, and keep 
things “all right ;” but we do not join in that view. 
They may think he has ordered an advance, merely 


to keep up the spirits of the army; we think he pro- 
poses to move on the enemy’s works. He explicitly 
declares that political assessments of money upon 
office-holders are forbidden ; that political activity 
is entirely separated from tenure of office; that all 
applications from candidates must be made in writ- 
ing tothe head of the proper department, and if 
made to the President, or by personal solicitation, 
will receive no attention. These are tangible 
changes, and changes for the better. Moreover, in 
spite of the modifications and exceptions with which 
the inauguration of the plan is encumbered, one 
principle is clearly laid down as a guide, namely, 
the filling of vacancies by promotion, whenever that 
course is practicable. 

It must be remembered that these regulations are 
the work of a board composed of eminent and ex- 
perienced men, whose sincerity and earnestness 
have never been doubted in any quarter. We have 
confidence enough in their good judgment to accept 
the modifications which they have found necessary 
in the inauguration of this great reform; and our 
belief that they have not surrendered to the politi- 
cians s confirmed by the fact that the hostility of 
the latter is unchanged, though its reasonable 
grounds have been removed. If they do not believe 
this plan involves a change so radical as to remove 
patronage from their hands, why do they continue 
to ridicule and oppose it? 

The favorite subterfuge of demagogues in this 
matter has always been the declaration that civil 
service reform is a good thing, but this or that par- 
ticular measure is theoretical and impracticable. 
Of this talk we trust the people are weary; and 
there is but one answer necessary: Let the thing 
be tried. We have now a carefully elaborated plan, 
guarded against all probable difficulties in adminis- 
tration, leaving to the President, the Heads of De- . 
partments, and the Senate, all their constitutional 
powers unimpaired, proposing improvements which 
fall far short of the demands of “ doctrinaires,” and 
yet, if loyally executed, will cut up abuses by the 
roots. If the President is not in earnest, try his plan 
and thus subject his sincerity to the crucial test. 

Above all, we hope the advocates of reform will 
not take up the detestable cry, hitherto monopolized 
by its enemies, that “this particular measure” 
doesn’t suit them. The great need is not to suit people, 
but to cleanse our political system. Can anything be 
more absurd than the attitude of those who would 
obstruct this attempt at reform, on account of its 
alleged insincerity, and then set about the organi- 
zation of a new “reform” party, whjch can only be 
successful by the aid of those to whom “ reform ” is 
nothing at all but a word wherewith to conjure 
political victory? 

All honest Republicans, all honest reformers, 
whether their faces are turned toward Cincinnati or 
Philadelphia, ought to join in enthusiastic support: 
of this first tangible beginning toward the puritica- 
tion of the civil service. The. door is ajar; let us 
have no disputes as to the extent of the opening, 
but unite to fling it wide. 


THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF LOCAL 
UNITY. 


N our news of the churches, (page 368) there is an 
interesting account of a meeting to consider the 
principles of unity among the Dissenters in rural par- 
ishesin England. There has also been a mowement 
toward unity among the different Presbyterian 
bodies in Great Britain. A similar proposition for 
union has been discussed among the Methodist 
bodies in England. A plan of union is also in con- 
templation among the Presbyterians of Canada (or 
the Dominion). In the Baptist bodies of this country 
the same question has been seriously contemplated. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, to inquire, are there 
any principles of union of binding authority in such 
discussions ? 

We shall lay aside the Romish assumption that 
unity is to be effected by a universal divinely au- 
thorized organization, of which the Pope isthe head, 
and also the idea of compulsory unity through a 
national church sustained by the State. We shall 
also concede that no mode of organization in all its 
details is enjoined in the Word of God. The infer- 
ence drawn from these conceptions sometimes is 
that the right to form denominations is unlimited. 
And though the divisive power of this principle is 
seen, and innumerable evils spring from it, yet the 
multiplication of denominations is not felt to involve 
any violation of fundamental principles. 

In opposition to such opinions we propose to show 
that the fundamental principle of Christian organ- 
ization is the law of local unity, and that it isagainst 
the principles of Christianity to supersede it by the 
law of denominational unity. 

To illustrate this statement, suppose a case of very 
common occurrence. Here is a community in which 
there are evangelical Christians enough to form one — 
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strong organization, erect a church large enough to 
accommodate all the inhabitants, support a pastor 
liberally, and contribute to the work of home and 
foreign evangelization. In this case the Christian 
law of local unity calls on them to unite, and form 
one Vital and vigorous church, and produce on the 
community a strong conviction of Christian unity. 

Let us now observe the counter-influence of the 
law of denominational unity. These Christians 
who agree in all fundamental truths, and who could 
act together as one church, we will suppose belong 
to five denominations, say Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Episcopal and Baptist. This 
list by no means completes the enumeration of de- 
nominations, but it is enough to illustrate the prin- 
ciple. Each of these denominatious is desirous of 
being represented in that community, and influences 
its representatives to form a church, build a house 
and call a pastor. If it cannot be done without aid, 
they contribute to assist them. The result is on the 
whole, an extravagant, needless expenditure of 
money to produce five feeble and poorly-equipped 
churches, and five poorly-supported ministers. In 
addition to this;a system of exquisite temptation has 
been organized to lead each church into a strife of 
sectarian rivalry and proselytism. Though this ex- 
treme temptation may be resisted, it very often is 
not, and religion is dishonored and faith is shaken 
in the minds of outside observers, by the efforts of 
Christian churches to gain strength at the expense 
of each other. 

In this case the great law of local unity has been 
sacrificed to the law of denominational unity. Each 
fraction of Christians is united to a particular de- 
nomination, spread over the country, and sympa- 
thizes with it and sacrifices to it the welfare of the 
community in which is located. 


Moreover, such results can not be avoided, so 
long asitis held that there is an unlimited right, 
to form organized denominations, and to give 
ascendency in every community to the law of de- 
nominational unity. 

The extent of the evil influence of this principle 
can be seen in the fact that it has led to the forma- 
tion of three or four Methodist denominations in En- 
gland, among those who agree in all essentials of 
doctrine. So, too, it has formed many Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Lutheran denominations. All these 
are in addition to the well-known great denomina- 
tional divisions. 

It is plain, then, that this system of denomina- 
tional unity tends directly to supersede and destroy 
local unity. It is moreover at war with the great 
laws of Christian economy, and of Christian influ- 
ence on the minds of men. It involves an extrava- 
gant waste of money and of men, whilst the world 
is suffering and dying for the want of laborers in 
this the great crisis of the nations. 

This denominational system is sometimes com- 
pared to different regiments and squadrons in one 
army. The true comparison would be to four or five 
civil governments established over the same terri- 
tory, each supporting its officers, and building its 
court-houses, and organizing schools for its adher- 
ents. Would any man in his senses call this eco- 
nomical or wise? Yet is it not true that more than 
five or six religious governments, with their officers, 
churches, and schools, are established over the same 
tenitory ? 

If, now, we turn to the New Testament, we find 
the great law of local unity everywhere in the as- 
cendant, and no hint of denominational unity. All 
the Christians of any locality, are the church of that lo- 
cality. Though they may worship in different houses, 
—for there were no church edifices,—yet are they 
one church, and nothing like the present denomina- 
tional system meets the eye. Moreover, the unity so 
earrestly inculecated is local unity, and not denom- 
inational unity. 

It is not our object in these remarks to go into 
detail, but to present principles. The attention of 
all denominations is directed more and more to 
the fragmentary condition into which the denom- 
inational system has reduced and is reducing every 
thing, and to its extravagant waste of resources. At 
the same time the system from which these things 
spring escapes without censure. In a recent public 
meeting in England a prominent American divine 
said that different deneminations were desirable, 
and that he did not care how many there were, if 
they only behaved as Christians. But the direct 
tendency of the denominational system is to prevent 
this result, and to create temptation, division, paral- 
ysis, 

The first thing then to be done, is to restore the 
great law of local unity to its due power and honor, 
There will then be a standard of judgment and 
an ideal of a true state of Christian society toward 
which we can work. An immediate transition from 
the present state of things to one of ideal local 
unity, cannot be expected. But the principles on 
which it depends can be studied and understood. 


SCRUTABLE PROVIDENCES. 


HEN, the other day, a juror in one of the 
Westtield suits refused to award damages 
against the steamboat company, on the ground that 
the disaster could have happened only by the direct 
will of God, and was simply an inscrutable Provi- 
denee—the community heard him with a suppressed 
titter, which, if it implied tolerance for his convic- 
tions, implied equal contempt for his understanding. 
For it was patent to every mind but his own that a 
worn-out boiler must explode at the very instant 
when all conditions favored that catastrophe, and 
that the men who knew that that instant was immi- 
nent, yet hourly solicited travelers to a possible 
death, were morally guilty, not only of criminal ne- 
glect and deceit, but of murder. 

But many candid men who saw clearly the ac- 
countability of the Westfield owners and managers, 
shake their heads just now over what seems to them 
a really mysterious visitation of God—the Persian 
famine. And because all great and inexplicable 
calamities pain loving hearts, and sadden, if they do 
not obseure the faith of many souls, it seems worth 
while to look a moment at this subject of Inseruta- 
ble Providences. 

Here is this case of the Persian famine. For un- 
known years the Persians have been cutting off their 
trees, and diminishing their rain-fall thereby. Nay, 
not only has the removal of the forests decreased 
the supply, but it has wasted whatever rain fell. 
For the roots of the trees, and of all the innumera- 
ble shrubs and bushes and vines and ferns that 
thrive in their shadow, kept the ground open and 
held the water in countless natural wells for the use 
of the soil in droughts. But all the undergrowth 
dying when its protecting forests were felled, the 
scanty showers percolated into the streams at once, 
causing rare floods and frequent droughts. The 
droughts yielded no harvests, and no harvests were 
followed by pestilence, famine, and death. Now, 
for three years no rain has fallen on the blistered 
fields, and a nation apparently is dying. The very 
first drought was the kindly warning of Heaven 
against the violation of natural laws. Men were too 
heedless or too ignorant to accept it; and the sins of 
the fathers are to-day visited on the children, not 
in the vengeance of an awful Power, but in the disci- 
pline of relentless law. Is not this a Providence so 
serutable that he who runs may read ? 

When, in Chicago, a night’s fire undid a genera- 
tion’s toil, spreading misery and death broadcast, 
was that horror in the least degree inexplicable ? 
Every man who, within thirty years, had put up a 
wooden house in a city whose familiar breezes were 


-gales, and whose gales were hurricanes, solicited 


that rain of fire. They who, hasting to be rich, fell 
into the snare of cheap and dangerous building, 
digged, every man, a pit for his neighbor’s feet as 
well as for hisown. The inscrutable aspect of the 
calamity was that it had not come years before. 
And the Providential lesson would seem to be that 
laws of matter are laws of God, and cannot be 
violated with impunity. 

When the earthquake well-nigh swallowed up 
Pern, five or six years ago, men stood aghast at the 
mysterious dispensation. But Heaven has not only 
always declared that tropical countries are liable to 
earthquakes, but had taught the Peruvians through 
hundreds of years to expect two earthquakes in a 
century, traveling in cycles from forty to sixty years 
apart. The citizens of Arica have not only this gen- 
eral instruction, but that special warning which na- 
ture always gives. A great light appeared to the 
southeast. Hollow sounds were heard. The dogs 
the goats, even the swine foresaw the evil and hic 
themselves. but the simple men passed on and were 
punished. 

Before the Alpine freshets come, the streams are 
coffee-colored. Even the tornadoes of the tropi®s, 
which are instantaneous in their swoop, so plainly 
announce themselves to old sailors, that they reef 
sails and save ship and life, while only the heed- 
less perish. The simoon gives such certain and in- 
variable warnings that the caravan is safe if it be 
wary. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii were built too far up 
the mountain. And that the builders knew quite as 
well as the excavators of the splendid ruins know it 
now. But they chose to take the risk. And to-day 
their cheerful compatriots gather their heedless 
vintage and sit beneath their perilous vines still 
nearer to the deadly crater. St. Petersburg has been 
three times inundated, and after each most fatal 
calamity processions filled the streets and masses 
were said to propitiate the mysterious anger of God. 
Peter the Great, who built the city, was the suc- 
cessor of Canute. He ordered the Gulf of Cronstadt 
to retire, and then set down his capital in the swamps 
of the verge of the Neva. Whenever the river breaks 
up with the spring floods, the trembling citizens are 
at sea in a bowl. Only three times has the bowl 
broken, so much money and skill have been ex- 


pended upon it. But when a March gale shall drive 
the tide back upon the river, swollen and terrible 
with drifting ice, drowned St. Petersburg will be 
the pendant for burned Chicago. 

Modern science has brought the world a fifth gos- 
pel. In it we read that God commands us to give 
him our whole heads as well as our whole hearts, for 
that we cannot know him nor obey him till we dis- 
cern him in every minutest fact, and every immuta- 
ble law of the physical universe, as in every fact and 
law of the moral. It is barely two hundred years 
since the great Cotton Mather preached a famous 
sermon called “ Burnings Bewailed,” wherein he 
attributed a terrible conflagration to the wrath of 
God kindled agaiust Sabbath-breaking and the ac- 
cursed fashion of monstrous periwigs! For years 
after his time the Puritan colonies held fasts for 
mildew, for small-pox, for caterpillars, for grass- 
hoppers, for loss of cattle by cold and visitation of 
God. They saw an Inscrutable Providence in all 
these things. But when their children had learned 
a better husbandry and better sanitary conditions 
the “visitations” ceased. 

In the perfect providence of God there are no sur- 
prises. If there seem to be, it is that we have 
suffered ourselves to be taken unawares. We must 
work out our own salvation. The book of natural 
phenomena is opened wide before every man, and he 
is set to learn it for hisown good. If he will not stady 
it through reverence and love he is taught it through 
pain. But the pain itself is the beneficence of a 
perfect law, and it is a constant testimony to the 
goodness and tenderness of God that calamity—not 
less than prosperity—is a Serutable Providence. 


ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. 
E are of those who do not attach very much 
importance to the recent republican demon- 
strations in England. Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr.Odger 
amount to very little. Sir Charles Dilke and Mr, 
Auberon Herbert are people of more consequence, 
and were these gentlemen merchants or manufac- 
turers instead of members of the upper class, we 
should regard their republicanism as even more sig- 
nificant. 

It is true that a baronet has asked some ominous 
questions in the House of Commons, relative to the 
cost of royalty, and that the son of a peer has de- 
clared that he preferred a republic to a monarchy. 
Now it is very easy for two young gentlemen who 
entertam such views to rise in the Commons and to 
express them; it is also very easy for a newspaper 
writer to call these occurrences “ significant”; but 
whether we are to infer that all England will be re- 
publican in five, or twenty, or fifty, or a hundred 
years, is the question before us. 

An incident of this sort is much less noteworthy 
now than it would have been twenty years ago, not 
because of the political changes which have taken 
place in that time, but because of the wonderful lib- 
erty, almost license, of thought and speech which 
has pervaded every department of English public 
life. The English are still great sticklers for pro- 


prety and common-place in social behavior; but 


there is no sort of extravagance that a man is not 
at liberty to indulge himself with in a speech, or a 
newspaper. On the respectable title-pages of the 
best magazines, communists and atheists appear with 
bishops and tory leaders. At the universities they 
believe nearly anything they choose, and the abo- 
lition of tests will remove the last restrictions upon 
speech and opinion. This reflection diminishes the 
importance of the recent singular scene in the House 
of Commons. 

If Englishmen are to commit eccentricities it is 


from aristocrats we should naturally expect them. ’ 


They are idle, and are driven to great extrem- 
ities to get rid of their superfluous vitality. For 
a large class of them Satan finds employment at the 
gaming-table and on the turf; some go to hunting 
and field sports; some to literature ; some to philan- 
thropy, and some to politics. It should be remem- 
bered that an aristocrat can afford better than other 
men to attack aristocracy. * He divests himself of 
none of his class distinctions, while he gains in.the 
consciousness of personal superiority. Among aris- 
tocrats he is a man of ability and independence; 
among men of ability and independence he is an 
aristocrat. Disraeli once, speaking of Odger, said 
with that mean contempt of the poor man which we 
are glad to say would be impossible here: “I beg 
his pardon, Hodger I believe he calls himself.” A 
sarcasm of this sort (and it no doubt cuts deep) no 
man of birth and title would be in danger of. 

Aside from the special significance of these recent 
incidents, it seems to us that there is a general and 
steady tendency toward the abolition of monarchy 
in England, though probably at no near day. But 
there can be no advantage in such a change, unless 
it goes a great deal farther than an alteration in the 
tenure of the national executive. 

Royalty is only a part of the social and political 
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system of England. It is the top and ornament of 
that great controlling class, made up of the aristoc-: 
racy and the rich men.. It is common to speak of 
English monarchy as an anachronism; and so it is. 
England is in many respects simply the extreme 
eastern State of the United States; and it is a curi- 
ous thought that now, while the locomotive is chasing 
the scampering antelopes on the plains of Kansas, 
the beef-eaters, in the dress of Henry VIIL., line the 
staircase of Buckingham Palace. The mysterious 
scarlet coaches roll along Piccadilly ; the Queen we 
will suppose to be at Windsor; the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are taking an airing in Hyde 
Park. To the traveler who idles away a balmy 
April morning in Green Park, if he can resist 
the blue hues of the Abbey towers, and the 
warm, shining greensward, enough to be patriotic or 
contemplative, the impression of these things is so 
odd and comical as almost to make him rub his 
eyes. The goblins, wont to disport themselves in 
the medizval moonlight, have been suddenly over- 
taken at their antics by a flood of commonplace day- 
light. There is the veritable St. James’s Palace, but 
no Henry, nor Charles, nor James, nor Anne, nor 
George; instead, a young gentleman holds court who 
did nassably at the universities, who is rather poor 
at cricket, who is addicted to pigeon-shooting, and 
acorns a not over good figure by a coat made at 


Cook’s, in Clifford street. The word belated expresses | 


the general impression which #ie monarchical and 
aristocratic fabric of English society makes upon the 
observer. It is like the banquet-hall the morning 
after the banquet; the goblets are overturned, the 
dishes half emptied, and the strong sunlight pours 
in upon the silent chamber, long deserted by the 
revelers. 

Of course it is an anachronism, but when will the 
anachronism cease, and can you do away with it by 
destroying monarchy and making John Bright Pres- 
ident? The Queen and the royal family, we have 
said, are but the top of the aristocracy. The mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise to Lord Lorne seems to 
fill up the gulf which has heretofore existed between 
the throne and the higher nobility. The Marquis of 


_ Westminster is far richer and more influential than 


any member of the royal family, save the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales. What good will it do, 
then, to abolish them and leave him? So far as lib- 
erty goes, the English are as free as they can be. 
Anglo-Saxon society has graduated in that school 
and must now go on to take another degree. A 
republic is a better form of government than a 
monarchy, because under a republic men are not so 
apt to be imposed upon by tine clothes and fine 
houses, the lust of the eyes and the pride of life. It 
is easier to believe—not to say you believe, not to 
admire the poets for believing, but toreally believe— 
that it is better to be good and happy and wise than 
to be rich, fashionable, illustrious, and envied of 
men. If the English depose the Queen and the Marquis 
of Westminster, manifestly they will not be any 
freer, and will they be any nearer republican sim- 
plicity and’social liberation? But there isa Marquis 
of Westminster in every parish or a man who 
performs essentially the same _ office. Even 
those pious, cultivated and gentlemanly men, 
the English clergy, are accused by radicals of 


acting a similar part. Young John Sterling, when | 


a Jad at the Cambridge Union, used to denounce 
with eloquence the “black dragoon in every 


particular in which a republic is of advantage, a 
number of political and social changes must take 
place. The House of Lords, asa codrdinate branch 
of the Legislature, must be abolished. Titles are 
the results rather than the causes of class superiori-_ 
ties, and it is a question whether it would be worth 
while to dispense with them. But should all titles 
be abolished by law, the English will then be upon 
They must edu- 
cate the commen people. Great estates must be 
broken up just as great estates are broken up here. 
To state it plainly, the horrid dream of Tories must 
become a reality. England must be Americanized. 
It is inevitable that it must become like what is best 
in America—indeed like what America is striving to 
be. There must be some such divorce of the two 
ideas of wealth and superiority, as we have attained 
here. The English upper class must not only 
lose their exceptional personal superiority (that, 
we believe, they have already lost), they must 
lose their social and political power. The 
more power you can _ take 
the easier it will be to educate the lower orders 
out of their admiration for them. The great 
thing to do is to undermine the social power of 
wealth, and to diminish the great temptations to 
make consideration and position the sole objects of 
life. Reforms are to be instituted, abuses are to be 
attacked, solely with reference to this end. 


with the House of Lords rather than with the 


Crown. The notion that an assembly of a few | 


away from them, 


hundred gentlemen should have as much voice 
in the control of England as all the rest of the 
Empire, is absurd on the face of it. Yet, of late 
they have shown a disposition to assert their 
constitutional rights. The only reason for per- 
mitting the Peers to retain the rights of veto upon 
the nation is, that they never exercise it. They have 
exercised it pretty freely of late, and their action 
seems to furnish an opportunity and an excuse for 
reformers to turn their attention in that direction. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ANTED, an extension of the advantages of the 
American tariff. Wedemand protection forthe 
infant manufacture of platform performances in this 
country. A large importation of English authors and 
lecturers is coming in the absence of a proper duty, 
to flood the lard, in the Autumn; while the native 


_ producer, even though he may have “ fit into the last 


war,’’ must take a back seat till the bloated British 
have helped themselves and gone home. 

First, Mr. Edmund Yates, the novelist, will be here, 

in the months of October, November and December. 
He is distinguished by the rather unusual desire “to 
lecture throughout the country 2s often a3 might be.”’ 
His lectures are to consist of personal reminiscences 
of those ‘princes of the pen,’’ Dickens, Thackeray, 
Jerrold and Tennyson, and remarks on Enzlish so- 
ciety and the British Parliament. They cannot fail to 
be interesting and successful. Froude, the historian, 
brings a course of five lectures for large cities, with 
‘*a single lecture for smaller places.’’ The five are to 
be on English and [frish history; the single one for 
small places, not specified. Perhaps, for very small 
places, a sbort essay on that greatsubject Historic Ac- 
curacy, or the Scope and Significance of Quotation 
Marks, mightdo. Wilkie Collins is sick and sorry— 
but he means to put himself in training and come, 
that he may be in condition to “ rastle’’ with his popu- 
larity. As to Charles Reade, *‘it is found,’ says the 
Evening Post, ‘“‘that his ideas of remuneration are 
founded upon the exceptional popularity and success 
of Dickens in this country, and to meet this idea with 
any adequate offer is, of course, impracticable.” 
That’s just like Charley! 


—A private letter of the Rev. M. D. Conway, 
recently published in the N. Y. Tribune, makes the 
following reference to a work in which we have been 
personally much interested. It alludes to the design 
of a fountain by Miss Foley, the American sculptor: 


“IT earnestly trust that the calamity which Chicago 
has suffered will not prevent some intelligent com- 
munity from setting up and enjoying the beautiful 
fountain which she was preparing for that eity.- [tis 
a marvel of lightness and grace. I saw it in company 
with the American Minister, Mr. Marsh, aud he was 
equally impressed by it with myself. The three chil- 
dren, two boysand a girl, who are supposed to be get- 
ting a famous shower bath under the leaping water 
jet, are modeled most finely. Their attitudes tell their 
varied emotions ef delight, or their merry shivering at 
the cold. The little faces have great beauty. The 
grouping of the children is particularly fine, making 
the general aspect of the fountain harmonious and 
gracetul.”’ 

The encomiums of the accomplished critic do but 
scant justice to this exquisite work. We do not in- 
tend, however, to multiply words in its praise. We are 
happy to have it in our power to show a very beauti- 
ful photograph of the design to any person or persons 
who are proposing to erect an orvamental fountain 


in either public or private grounds, 


A few months since, it was rumored that * Sorosis”’ 
bad in mind the erection of such a memorial to Alice 
Cary, their first President, and we indulged the hope 


village.” Beforo England can be a republic in any | & seeing this design adopted for that purpose. It 


would have been a graceful tribute to an American 
woman, by American women, through the agency of 
an American woman,—all being representative women 
of the time. 


—The Rey. Alessandro Gavazzi, formerly known 
in this country as “ Father Gavazzi,”’ has returned to 
the United States, and proposes to raise funds for the 
support of the Free Italian Church. This gentle:nan 
has the gift of popular eloquerce in a remarkable de- 
fee, although his style is thought by some to be too 
dramatic for the oold Northern taste. His whole 
method is too aggressive for our liking, and yet we 
should hesitate to discourage any honest effort to put 
down error or exalt the truth. The Church of Rome, 
which works with equal readiness by every form of 
talent cr zeal, teaches us a lesson, in this respect. 

One remark, however, we wish to make, which has 
no special reference to Gavazzi’s enterprise. Itrelates 
to every effort now making or proposing to be made 
forthe evangelization of Italy. Let due attention be 
given, in all contributions for this purpose, to the 
agency and mode of their disbursement. There are 
many good men at work in that regenerated land. but 
zeal is not always wisdom. There is a great lack of 
organization and system in most of the enterprises in 
operation there. Let not the enthusiasm of our peo- 
ple for this attractive field be checked, but let it be 
directed wisely through well-founded and clearly ac- 
countable instrumentalities, or thousands will be 


| wasted there, as thousands have been wasted hereto- 
| fore. 


It seems to us that English reformers should begin 


—Our sympathies are deeply moved whenever we 
enccunter one of those poor motley-invested unfor- 
tunates whom the cupidity of smart advertisers has 


disfigured and sent to promenade Broadway, for the 
purpose of attracting attention. Description would 
fail to do justice to the fearful conspicuity of these 
parti-colored wretches; but most of our readers can 
bear witness to the spectacle and “the pity of it.” 
The sufferers are generally grave and respectable. 
looking men, and seem to feel their degradation. To 
be sure, you may say they need not submit to it, if 
they de not choose; but who does not know that, in this 
great city-scramble for existence, all is not voluntary 
that is accepted without protest? ‘Skin for skin; all 
that a man bath will he give for his life.”’ But, in a 
community that is fond of boasting itself ‘* Christian,” 
may not a man purchase bread for his little ones at 
some less radical sacrifice than that of his personal 
dignity and self-respect? 


—It is now said that the claimant of the Tich 
borne estate and title, though apparently under a 
cloud, isin amore hopeful condition than ever. By 
the recent charges of perjury and forgery which the 
vengeance of the defendants in the late suit has caused 
to be brought against him, he is really the gainer, 
inasmuch as the whole case is involved in these charges 


‘and must now be tried over again, under more fayor- 


able circumstances, before a less prejudiced judge and 
jury, and at the Government expense. It is even in- 
timated that the whole proceeding has been shrewdly 
engineered by his counsel, who still adhered to the — 
case while they made a great show of throwing it up. 


—They are really serious about cutting a subma- 
rine tunnel between France and England. One 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is first to be 
expended in an experimental drift-way ; and that 
has already been raised, by subscription. Thiers 
gave the project fair words, but no money. The 
English capitalists, however, do not ask for gov- 
ernment subsidies, and the work is to go vigorously 
on. Everybody who has ever crossed the Chan- 
nel in rough weather, will favor this enterprise from 
the very bottom of his—heart. - 


: The Household. 


GARDENING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


BEANS, 


EANS prefer a dry soil. Should not be planted 
until the weather is settled, and danger from 
frost is past. For garden culture, the dwarf-bean 
is preferable. It is also more hardy than those 
which require poles. They can be planted either in 
drills or hills; but the former method is the best. 
Make the rows cighteen inches apart, and the beans 
two inches distaut in the row. Never hoe when wet; 
it willruinthem, Wait until the soil is perfectly dry. 
Of varieties, We name first upon the list, 


EARLY VALENTINE.—This bean has, by common con- 
sent, becn awarded the preference over any other for 
carly use. The Early China held this enviable posi- 
tion for many years, but is now obliged to take a back 
seat. The Valentine is very early, very tender, quite 
hardy, and extremely productive. If these good qual- 
ities are not considered sufficient, I can furnish a few 
more on notice. 

Eanty MonAwk.—Very good. If not for the glow- 
ing eulogy bestowed upon the foregoing, it might be 
styled first-class. A week later. 

Waxy, orn Buttrer.—A bean not very generally culti- 
vated. 1 have noticed this, however: whenever a 
gardener gets hold of the seed, he always keeps it on 
hand and sows it every year. The pods are of a beau- 
tiful transparent yellow. The seeds are black when 
ripe. My second choice. 

Of the pole-beans, we name, 

Lonpon HORTICULTURAL, OR SPECKLED CRANBER- 
ry.—Well known. Great bearer. Seeds spotted andl 
very pretty. Excellent, green or dry. 

LarGe Lima.—Oflten called Butter Bean. Therichest 
and most Gelicious varicty cultivated. The most diffi- 
cult to succeed with, however. The seed is almost 
sure to rot if put out early, or on a soil not thoroughly 
drained, And then, those which do grow may never 
riper—killed by the first frost of autumn. Itis toavoid 
this evil that the gardener adopts the following method: 
he cuts some sods three or four inches square, and 
plants a bean in the center of cach. He then sets 
them in the cellar; or, better still, in a cold-frame. 
The bean, utterly deceived, sprouts and grows just as 
if it were in the hill—the very place it imagines itself 
to be. The middle of May, you cantransplant. Your 
poles ehould first be set in the hill; then lift out your 
sods with the growing beans and piant around your 
poles, four to a hill. Pinch off the tops when they 
reach six or seven feet. In this way you will succeed 
with the Lima Bean, and be amply repaid for your 
trouble. 


SWEET CORN. 

I hardly think I can give you any advice as to the 
culture of corn. It would please me to do so, but I 
bardly think it advisable. However, I can tell you 
something of the varieties. 

EARLY oe earliest. But you must not 
expect very large ears. An early corn isn’t inclined 
that way. : 

Crossy’s EARLy.—The best carly corn grown. The 
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ears are ten or twelve inches long, having twelve or 
sixteen rows. Wherever grown it has received the 
highest praise. 

STOWELL’s EvERGREEN.—This is a late variety, and 
the sweetest and most tender corn in the world. But 
it must be planted by itself. No corn is so difficult to 
keep pure. 

CUCUMBERS. 


You can start the seeds in a hot-bed, for an early 
crop, or on sods, as recommended for Lima Beans. 
Another good way is to make small boxes, with a pane 
of glass for a roof, slanting, of course, like a cold- 
frame. Set these over the hills, being careful to admit 
air on very warm days. This treatment will start the 
seeds in April, will keep off late frosts and the ever- 
lasting and inevitable striped-bug. 


Earty Rvsstan.—The earliest. Growin pairs. Hardy 
and productive. Good for pickles. 

Eariy Wuire Sprxe.—Excellent for thetable. Very 
handsome. Productive. Much growa by market- 
gardeners. 

Ear.y Frame.—tThe best for pickling. Grown more 
generally than any other sort. Always plant different 
kinds by themselves, and save the first ripe cucumber 
for seed. 

SQUASH. 

The treatment for squashes is the same as for cucum- 
bers. We name, 

Far iy Busn Scatitop.—Good. Early. Requires but 
little room. Make the hills three feet apart. Won- 
derfully productive. Thought by many to be the 
best. 

Busu Croox-Neckep.—Itis a matter of opin- 
ion, of course, but I consider this the best summer- 
equash, by allodds. Very early and fruitful. 


winter-squash. Cutinto quartersand 
baked, it is almost equal to the sweet potato. Should 
be used when young—when quite small. But the 
striped-bug loves the seed-leaves of the Hubbard. 
The rest of the garden is entirely safe while they are 
in reach. But as there are generally ten bugs to a 
leaf, they don’t last long. A frost could hardly de- 
stroy them quicker. Dusting thoroughly with soot 
and ashes is a good preventive; but protecting with 
boxes covered with cloth, gauze, or glass, is the only 
sure method. Tue hills should be made at least six 
feet apart. >< 

And now, young people, these brief articles on Gar- 
dening are ended. I sincerely hope I’ve helped youa 
little. To be helped a great deal, you must inquire of 
Experience. Heis a firm friend of Labor, and prob- 
ably the best instructor living. 


MY BOY-FRIEND. 
BY A. L. C. 


E was seven years old. I met him first while 

staying at his mamma’s. But as there were five 

other children, I did not notice Georgie more than the 

rest, until one Sunday evening, when he came to pay 
me a little visit in my room. 

It happened that before he went away I read to him 
St. Jobn’s Epistle—calling italetter—ia which so much 
is said to “little children.”’ Georgie was pleased. He 
seemed to have no doubt that he was one of the chil- 
dren to whom the sweet word was originally written, 
though it had been delayed in coming. 

Soon afterthis I went away. The littae boy grew a 
year before I came again. Then, though ho felt that 
civility required it of him, he was unable t> recognize 
me, or, being of a candid turn of mind, to respond 
when his mamma asked, ‘‘Are you not glad to see 
her?’ But I saw that he washolding by some thread 
of recollection that I seemed to see grasped firmly in 
the small fist, as he stood apart, now and then lifting 
his eyes to my face. ‘Ob, I know,” he exclaimed at 
last, asif about to speak my name. ‘“‘ Little children, 
love one another !’”’ 

Was this forever welcome word pinned to my gown? 
I wondered that he should appear to derive it from me 
at this moment. By this time he was touching my 
arm, as if to open communication. Isuddenly remem- 
bered our hour, and the seeing eye to eye over the 
chapter of St. John. We becameintimate. It was re- 
‘marked that we sought one another's society. We 
walked together on Broadway, discussing people and 
things. We laughed and played, were sober and still. 
Somehow it was never tiresome. When we came in 
Georgie would say, ** Now take off your hat, and we 
will have another little talk.’””’ We talked about so 
many things that time would fail me to tell all his 
bright words. Our conversation was at times “in hea- 
yen,”’ whither my friend was in the habit of looking. 

It was Sunday again, a lovely morning, when 
Georgie was lying on the floor of my room, in a patch 
of suvshine. Apparently a thought was kindling 
within him, for he was quiet. ‘* May be I shallsee God 
in three days; may be I shall sce him to-night,” he re- 
marked quietly. 

**Would you like to?” [ asked, feeling startled. 

**Well, yes,”’ he replied, sitting up; “‘I suppose I 
should; I love him, but I think I should feel better 
about going away with Jesus if I had ever seen him.” 

“But youdo see Jesus with your soul's eyes, and 
they are as good as your body’s,”’ said I. 

“Tsee you with these eyes,”’ he answered, turning 
them in their beauty upon me. 


“Yes, but if I were gone, you would see me still with 
your spirit, and be just as sure of me as you are now.” 

**May be,”’ be admitted; ‘* butI like best to see you 
with both kinds of eyes.” 

** Was he ever very ili?” Iinquired of Georgie’s mam- 
ma. 

“Yes, once, he was very ill,”’ she told me, and in the 
fever stretched out his arms, and cried, “ Jesus, wait a 
minute, I'm coming, coming, wait a minute, dear 
Jesus.”’ At that time she promised her boy to God. 

But my friend played, raced, and fought with other 
boys, and I thought him substantial in spite of the 
strange light of bis mind, that sometimes reminded 
me how they would enjoy him in the sweeter society. 

Presenting one noon-time a very dirty face for me 
to kiss, I demurred, and gave him choice; should I 
kiss him with my lips without heart, or spiritually this 
time without lips. Springing back, he said, laughing, 
with instant appreciation, “Only spirit is better!” 
Next morning came a sweet face to my door, and a 
gay voice whispering, Spiritand lips too!”’ 

I am confident that he brought me his choice 
thoughts. We were in the same country house at 
midsummer. Day by day he called me to the sunsets 
and to the new blossoms. 


“IT suppose,’’ he reflected, as from the piazza one 
warm afternoon we watched the cattle grazing slowly 
down the hill, “‘that the cows are different from us 
tecause they don’t remember and repent.’ Surely 
to the boys and giris he never said these things, ani 
they thought him like themselves. To me he was gal- 
lant and gay as a knight of old. 

As Thad succeeded in obtaining him for a visit at my 
own home, we were making the necessary voyage of 
two days, in company. In the very first hour, a way- 
ward wind bore off Georgie’s new hat,and left him 
trying to smooth his curls. It was an adventure. Lis 
spirits rose. ‘‘Couldn’t youlean on me?” he asked, as 
we swayed with the rolling ship; “it is nice to be use- 
ful.’ To his party he was never lacking in attention; 
but I noticed once that he was sitting alone in the fore- 
part of the ship, looking off. 

A few pights after we reached home, and had resum- 
ed home ways, Georgie having said his prayers and got 
into bed, was, as I thought, keeping his eyes open until 
he should be kissed. But he began: “I think there 
is a difference in praying, don’t you?” 

I thought there was. 

‘Sometimes | pray when I[ say my prayers, and 
sometimes I dyh’t,’”he went on. “Once I prayed, aud 
God he heard -re.”’ 

** When was that?’ asked I. 

George answered, “You remember that night on 
the steamboat, when there was water and sunset, 
moonand stars and everything so beautiful? Well, 
when [ was sitting on the seat, 1 prayed; the people 
didn’t know it, for I only shut my eyes; but I prayed, 
and God he heard me.” 

“What made you pray just then?”’ 

*“T'll tell you,”’ he replied. was so beautiful all 
around outside, that I thought [ would like to make 
it beautiful inside.’’ : 

**May be that is what the beauty is for,” suggested L. 

Silent a minute, he assented, ** Oh yes! so ’tis.”’ 

**Will you come to see me in my father’s house iu 
heaven?’’ he asked, graciously, another night, after 
he was tucked upin bed. ‘I suppose you'll have a 
mansion of your own, but God will let you come over 
tosee me. 1 don’tthink mamma will go till after I 
do.”’ 

At this time no boy seemed in better health than 
Georgie. We had, moreover, the assurance of a whole- 
some mischievousness in him that went far to make us 
forget the prophecy of his uncommon sayings. 

One day he locked the street door on the outside, 
and ran off with the key. I remembered hearing the 
nurse say thathe was very violent when suddenly or 
soundly rebuked. So I thought I would approach him 
gently on the subject of the door-key. 


“It does not seem like you,’’I said; *‘I wonder if 
you meant to do it?” 

“Yes, I did” (stoutly); but as yet not another word. 
We talked the matter over. “I could not tell Mr. G. 
that I did not mean to do any harm, but may be I 
might say I’m sorry,” at length, he returned. A mo- 
ment later, baving seen the offense in its real nature, 
Georgie exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t like it any better than 
you co! Where did it come from?” 

One rainy day I sat reading to him. ‘“ More poems, 
please. I like all poems,’’ pleaded my listener—espe- 
cially Jean Ingelow’s ‘Songs of Seven,”’ in which he 
delighted to be gladand sorry. ‘“* What!’’ he would say, 
“Seven times seven to die in? My mamma has had 
my pepa twenty years, and he is not dead yet.””, Add- 
ing more cheerfully, ‘‘She’ll find him again, though, 
and then there'll be no more years, no more nights, no 
more sorrows, no more anything that is bad.”’ 

In the parlor were two statuettes that George fairly 
studied. One was the Venus of Milo, and the other the 
Diana of the Chase. I venturei to ask which pleased 
him most. ‘‘She,’’ said he, pointing to the Venus of 
Milo, *‘ because she’s so lovely even without any arms. 
The other couldn’t bear losing hers.'’ 

“Will you sing me the song I like, Georgie?’ 
asked I. 

**Not now,” he replied; but when we are all alone 
in the moonlight, I will sing itto youveryvwell.”” “Do 
you think we are really friends?’ he inquired, as we 
were walking together? “I know Iam your friend; 


but can you be mine when you are so much bigger 
and older, and have other people?”’ 


“Ab, my beauty,”’ thought I; “if I were only sure of 
always having you!’’ 

I wish I could make a bit of a picture of my boy- 
friend. Little, slender fellow, wit) upright forehead, 
slightly projecting chin, earnest black eyes, and fair 
bair that was always something of a sweet surprise; 
he was called beautiful. When the summons indeed 
came to him only. two years later, ‘‘ to see God in three 
days,” our watchful little friend was ready, and quic- 
ly entered in. 

We cannot think. that he is now otherwise than at 
bome. 


PHEBE, 


WANT, as Mrs. Stowe suggests, to begin with 

the creation, and come gradually down to the 
time when my father bought a “ place” in the coun- 
try. I bave no desire to give dates. I never could re- 
member them, and I never wauted to. I think those 
you get by the pound at the fruit-stores the only sort 
to be tolerated; and as for the passion some folks 
have for copying all the figures in the family record 
on their tomb-stones, l’ve no patience with it. 

As I said, 1 want to begin at the beginning, but 1 
know what editors are. They always suub an un- 
known correspondent. I am sure that it is not my 
fault that I have such a pile of rejected manuscript, 
but lam not going to run avy risk this time. I won't 
even go back to the deluge; I'll jump quite over th» 
Middle Ages, and come to that period when our best 
beloved hen was, with all due solemnity “set” on 
thirteen egrs. 

A faithful, conscientious hen she was. Her patienes 
was an example. Even Louis Philippe, the loud- 
voiced, bigh-stepping lord of the harem, avkaowl- 
edged it, and treated her with unfeigued respect. 

The children, excercising au amount of self-r -straint 
which was torture, stayed away from Biddy’s retreat, 
and waited. 

Our reward came at last, not as we expected; for 
when the new mother, a little stiff in the joints, with 
a triumpbant cluck, walked into our presence, instead 
of the family-group- we hoped to see, one little yellow 
puff-ball on very red legs followed in her wake. 

No wonder Whittier wrote so tearfully the words, 
“It might have been.”” Of course it might, but it 
wasn’t. What was the explanation, nobody knew. 
Scme thought the unlucky number thirteen was the 
enuse of the failure. For my own part, whatever I 
may have thought at the time, new, that my judg- 
ment is matured, I hold to the belief that the dozen 
uphatched eggs were cold boiled ones, 

However, we had one chicken, and that was some- 
thing. Wechristeued it Phebe, and though we were 
somewhat scandalized shortly atter by an unexpected 
development of tail, and frantic attempts at crowing, 
we had doubts about the legality of a change of name; 
and as Phebe our young rooster lived and tlourished, 
and as Phebe he was lamented. 

I do not know why the discipline of sorrow may « 
not be good for feathered bipeds, as it is for the other 
sort. At any rate, Phebe had his share, He showed 
his talent for getting into trouble before he could 
crow decently. Like Dr. Livingstone, he was ever- 
lastingly getting lost. One day he found his way 
under the barn-floor, by some circuitous route no 
sane chicken would have ventured on. Once there, 
out of reach, he saw his mistake, and the amoune of 
noise he made about it was almost unbearable. Lis 
poor mother clucked herself into a severe brouchial 
attack, while the remoter relatives shared her dis- 
tress, and I sacrificed oue clean frock and apron to 
my desire torescue the wanderer. One does not wish 
to spend more than cne forenoon on one’s hands and 
knees ina barn-yard. The men were hunted up, and 
pathetic appeals made to them. 

They were busy, of course. Meh alwaysare busy 
when you want them to do anything sensible. They 
eouldn’t “ bother with that miserable chicken’’; but 
tears brought them round. Boards were ripped up, 
lights brought, beads bobbed up and down among the 
cobwebs, and poor, dear Phebsa, somewhat demoral- 
ized, but noisy and thankful, came forth to view. 

For a few days life went quietly on, and thea that 
chicken was gone again. 

We were not long in doubt as to his whereabouts. 
We never were; for if ever a chicken had lungs 
(Do they bave lungs? Iam quite econotident about the 
gizzard, but as to the other internal * fixins” Lama 
little confused!) of forty-cock power, he was the one. 
This time the alarm came from the inmost recess s of 
the well in the milk-cellar bencath the kitchen. 

What could we do? Truth may lie at the bottom of 
a well, but in these days people do not seem over- 
anxious to dive for her; and to risk suffocation and 
drowning for an eccentric fowl, was a little too 
much. 

Fortunately there was in our household a younz 
servant-gir), a strange, gypsy-like creature, afraid of 
nothing, and fond of every wild prank. Before any- 
body could prevent it she had a ladder down the well, 
which was by noe means a deep one, and had snatched 
the frightened pet from a prejecting rock. 

The next misfortune was a more serious one. My 
own sieek and well-fed cat, moved by some murderou3 
instinct, pounced upon him and was streaking i# 
across the yard to devour him in safety, when I, all 
ablaze with indignation, rushed after her, and saved 
him from a fearful death, though not from a broken leg. 
There was mourning over the shattered bone, and 
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much tender and skillful binding of it up, and then 
came the necessity of making an example of the 
criminal. The sentence was pronounced—a tolerably 
severe cuffing, and a half-day’s confinement to a small 
vacant room in a wing of the house. It was my duty 
to lead the prisoner to her cell. If she was half as 
sorry as I was, she was a true penitent. I shut the 
door upon her, but her first despairing wail smote 
upon my heart, and flinging justice to the winds, and 
mindful only of mercy, I shut myself in with her, and 
spent those bright morning hours in my voluntary 
prison, while the culprit purred in blissful eoutent- 
ment, without a thought of my sacrifice. 

I hasten to the tragic end. By what chain of cir- 
cumstances it was brought about, I do not kuow. 
Perhaps our favorite’s crippled condition had some- 
thing to do with it, or perhaps he was looked upon a3 
an incorrigible rogue, or it may have been owing 
wholly to the fickleness of human nature. History 
presents other examples of the sort—Charles the First, 
Louis the Sixteenth, &c. I hate to confess it, but 
Phebe was doomed to the block! 

The deed'‘of horror was done in the back-yard; and 
as fate would have it, just as the blow fell, my mother 


and I stepped to the door. 


What a sight! Phebe, our loved and longed-for, 
our summer’s pet, our one juvenile rooster, without a 
head, turning most marvelous somersaults, and ac- 
tually bouncing toward us, The shriek with which 
we greeted the apparition alarmed the whole poultry- 
yard. Weran as for life, and while my mother took 
refuge in a closet, I, in the full belief that the fiend 
had entered into that headless body, sprang upon the 
table. 

Somebody cooked that martyred fowl, but nobody 
ate of it, with the exception of my father. Itis my 
impression that he came to the second course in less 
time than usual, and to this day I look upon roast 
chicken with disgust. Dor. 


The Church. 


HOME. 
PROPOSITION FOR UNITED PRAYER. 


T the time of the meeting of the Ccumenical 
Council at Rome, a proposition was made by 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, to make it the occasion of a 
special union in prayer, for the free circulation of the 
Bible in Rome, for the conversion of Roman Catholics, 
and for a universal revival of religion. This proposal 
was extensively acted on, and the leading petition, 
for the circulation of the Bible in Rome, has been 
wonderfully granted, as is seen in the formation in 
Rome of the Italian Bible Society, described in our 
jast number. 


Encouraged by this answer to prayer, and in- 


view of the results of the Council, the Hon. Arthur 
Kinnard, M.P., has suggested to Dr. Merle D’Aubigné 
the proposition for an additional union in prayer in 
the coming month of May, for the conversion of 
Roman Catholics, for the States of Furope and 
America, and for all the missionary enterprises of the 
age. 

In reply, Dr. Merle D’Aubigné accepts the proposal, 
but suggests the addition of special prayer with refer- 
ence to the prevailing infidelity and rationalism of 
the age. He says: 

“There are now in Christendom two adversaries 
which menace the religion of the Gospel: Romanism, 
on the one hand; Infidelity and Rationalism, on the 
other. The latter is in the midst of us, intra muros 
and it shows itself with increasing energy. This sys- 
tem denies the supernatural; rejects the tactsand the 
doctrines of Christianity—especially tne fall of man, 
and the divinity of Christ, and redemption by his 
blood, which Roman Catholicism itself upholds. 
There are now in Switzerland, in France, in Holland, 
in Germany, and in other countries, many Protestants, 
ministers, professors, sincere in their opinions,—men 
of talent, who look upon the Lord Jesus as a simple 
man, possessing greater wisdom than other men; but 
w hose resurrection is a fable, and who only rose again 
inthe souls of His disciples. There are some, even 
preachers, who go a great deal farther, and deny the 
immortality of the soul and the personalty of God.”’ 

He therefore suggests in addition, that earnest 
prayer be offered that the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel may be restored to living power and re- 
generating energy, in Europe and in every nation, and 
that all infidelity and rationalism may disappear. 

This joint proposition was sent to the ELvanyclical 
Christendom, the organ of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and was by them published with spproval and sym- 
pathy, though with regret that the Evangelical Alli- 
ance itself was not first called on to adopt and recom- 
mend the proposal. 

The proposal thus indorsed, comes before 
churches of this country for their consideration and 
action. If it is to be acted on at all, it demands im- 
mediate attention, for the time fixed on is at hand. 

The time recommended for united prayer is the 
month of May. As this is the time of our anniver- 
saries, it may be possible to secure in some way a 
general or united meeting for prayer, in response to 
the proposal, or notice may be taken of it in different 
anniversary meetings. 

Certainly the providence of God since the Vatican 
Council, in the destruction of the temporal power of 
the Pope, and in disintegrating the Roman Catholic 
Church by the extreme action of the Ultramontanists, 
seems to prepare the way for greater future results, 
and should call out more earnest prayer for a con- 


the 


summation still greater and more glorious than we 
Lave yet conceived, or dared to ask. 


SEAMAN’S EXCHANGE. 


We trust that the inauguration and dedication of 
the Seaman’s Exchange, will open a new era in the 
work of elevating the sailor. It ought to be the first 
of a series, in all commercial Christian cities. 

The Seaman’s Friend Society, has done and is doing 
a great work for the spiritual welfare of the seaman. 
The Seaman’s Exchange recognizes that work, and 
aims to coUperate in it, in a wider social and econom- 
ical sphere. 
New York, and between 2,500 and 3,000 are in port all 
the time. It is the design of this Exchange to furnish 
them with a pleasant place of resort, with a reading 
room, with social intercourse of an elevating kind, and 
with amusement, and to induce them to form habits of 
economy and thrift. Hence there is organized a sav- 
ings bank, a reading room is provided, a hall for lec- 
tures, and rooms for various kinds of exercise and 
amusement. 

THe building is at Nos. 187 and 189 Cherry Street. It 
has cost about 110,000 dollars, part of which was given 
by the legislature. It was dedicated on Wednesday 
the 17th. The rooms were thrown open atl p.m., and 
were soon thronged with visitors. At 3, the services 
of the dedication began. After prayer by Mr. Jones, 
Capt. Duncan stated the origin and completion of the 
enterprise. Letters from President Grant and others 
were read, expressing sympathy in the movement, 
and regret at necessary absence. Rev. H. W. Beecher 
then spoke at length, setting forth the necessity of 
such social influences and sympathy as were contem- 
plated in this enterprise to aid in the social, intellect- 
ual, moral, and religious elevation of the sailor. Mere 
preaching is not enough. The sailor needs recreation, 
sympathy, and social support, and encouragement to 
economy and thrift. 

He was followed by A. S. Hatch, and Judge Bene- 
dict, in the same strain. 

This enterprise is based on great principles, and if it 
succeeds as we believe it will, must be a precedent 
and example, to be widely imitated. 

The great class of transporters in political economy, 
is, in a sense, the life-blood of commerce and of society. 
If morally pure and Christian, their-influence will 
bless the world. If impure and corrupt, they carry 
contagion and moral death among the nations. Not 
merely, therefore, for their own sake, but from a re- 
gard to the welfare of the whole social system, should 
we coiiperate heartily and liberally in this wise and 
radical effort to elevate and develop the sailor in all 
the elements of Christian manhood. 


DUTY TO ALASKA, 


Of the religious state of California and Oregon we 
know something, but Alaska is so remote that we know 
little and have little sense of obligation. Yet there is 
a state of things there that calls for knowledge, sym- 
pathy and action. 

Gen. Eaton, United States Commissioner of FE.luca- 
tion, for 1870, relying on W. H. Dall, states that the 
population of Alaska is 29,097. Of these 26,843 are orig- 
inal natives of the country, the rest Russians, Siberians, 
Creoles, Americans (not troops) and foreigners. 

Of the original population the Aleutians are mostly 
inhabitants of the islands of Alaska, and are of Asiatic 
origin. From a statement of W. 8. Dodge, late Mayor 
of Sitka, to the United States Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, it appears that this race is properly classed 
among the civilized nations, and that they have a lan- 
guage, schools, and churches of their own, and that 
nearly all of them read and write. Many are highly 
educated, even in the classics. One of their best phys- 
icians was an Aleutian; one of their best navigators was 
an Aleutian; their best traders and accountants were 
Aleutians. 

They have been under the care of the Russian Greek 
Church. In that Church, up to Jan. 1, 1869, according 
to the statement of the Bishop, there were 12,140 Cbris- 
tians. During the years 1867-8, 4,575 were confirmed, 

By the treaty of cession all the civilized inhabitants 
of Alaska, who prefer to continue to reside in it, are 
admitted to all the rights and privileges of the citizens 
of the United States, and receive a guarantee of pro- 
tection in liberty, property, and religion. 

The theory of military occupation is to station United 
States troops in the territory to defend these rights. 
The actual fact has been that these troops are so mor- 
ally corrupt, that their influence has tended power- 
fully to undermine and destroy them, and this nation 
is in honor bound to interpose for their defense. 

The corrupting influence of the United States troops 
and navy are not limited to the Aleutian population, 
but extend to the other native tribes. 


In illustration and confirmation of these statements, 
we give the testimony of Mayor Dodge, as published 
by the U.S. Commissioners: 


“Asa citizen of Alaska, I feel a delicacy in writin 
upon this subject, inasmuch as it compels me to treac 
upon unwelcome ground, and may be characterized 
as the promptings of hatred, jealousy and strife. How- 
ever, as in this question lies the weal or woe, not only 
of the Indian, but the white race within this Territory, 
I shall express clearly, impartially, and frankly my 
views of the whole subject in all its bearings as they 
have been presented to me by observation and re- 
flection. And here I am compelled to say that the 


conduct of certain military and naval officers and | 


soldiers has been bad and demoralizing in the ex- 
treme; not only contaminating the Indians, but in 
fact demoralizing and — ey the inhabitants of 
Sitka what Dante characterized Italy: ‘A grand house 


About 50,000 sailors come annually to- 


< ae” I speak only of things as seen and felt 

“This has engendered a very deep feeling among the 
Indians here, but the extent of it is only knowa to 
those traders with whom they can converse.”’ 

Testimony to the same effect has been given by E. 
J. Bailey, Medical Director of Alaska, and by Mr. W. 
C. Duncan, a successful missionary among the Indians 
of British Columbia. They unite in the demand for 
honest, faithful Christian men and women to exert 
a Christian influence on the natives. Dr. Bailey 
says: 

** A greater mistake could not have been committed 
than stationing troops in their midst. They mutually 
debauch each other.’ 

Mr. Duncan extends his testimony to all the In- 
dians of Alaska, as printed in the documents of the 
U.8. Senate. He makes suggestions as to employing 
missionaries as custom-house offieers.”’ 

** Military rule among Indians, while heathen, is, I feel 
sure, a fatal mistake. It will only breed the trouble 
it was intended to check, while both Indian and soldier 
are reciprocating their vices, and both plunged into 
utterruin. ... 

“Give the missionary magisterial power and autho- 
rity to act as custom-house officers, let him choose a 
few Indian constables, and be occasionally visited and 
supported by a ship of war, and all will go well with 
the Indians, and for the country too.”’ 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 


According to the testimony of Mayor Dodge, al- 
ready quoted, the Aleutians have a language, schools. 
and churches of their own, and nearly all of them 
read and write. It is very desirable to have amore full 
account of this system of education. To find it, we 
turned to the report of Gen. Eaton for 1871, and found 
in it no notice of education in Alaska. In the report 
for 1870, we found an account of nine or ten schools, 
taken from W. H. Dall, author of *‘ Alaska and Its 
Resources.’’ The highest school was in Sitka, and in 
it was taught the Russian language, religion, arith- 
metic, geometry, trigonometry, geography, history, 
book-keeping and the English language. A general 
colonial school educated mostly the children of 
foreigners. The others were of alower grade. These 
were not free schools, Besides these there were said 
to be free schools of the missionaries of the Greek 
Church, teaching principally the religious observances 
of their church, and the reading of Sclavonic charac- 
ters. In none of these do we find asystem like that of 
the Aleutians spoken of by Mayor Dodge, including a 
study of the classics. Who witl fill up the wanting 
facts as to education in Alaska? 


DUTY TO THE [NDIANS. 


The same evil influence of the United States soldiery 
of which we have spoken, in Alaska, is exerted on al- 
most every tribe with whom they have come in con- 
tact. Memorials to Congress have been presented, 
calling for interposition to arrest it. In 1869, the So- 
ciety of Friends say: 

“The demoralization of all parties from this cause is 
beyond estimate; and we respectfully submit that 
every consideration of principle and honor demands 
that the untutored Indian who now looks to us for 
the arts of civilized life, upon which he must hereafter 
mainly depend, should be kept as far as possible from 
contact with dissolute and licentious men.”’ 


It is alleged that the Indian tribes are physically un- 
dermined, diseased, and threatened with extinction 
from this cause. 

As a remedy, the organization of a police is recom- 
mended instead ‘of soldiers, and the extension of the 
protection of law over all who will coiperate with the 
police, in their own protection and defense. Dr. 
Daniels, fortthree years a successful agent with the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians, declares that 
such a police were better than soldiers. Hesays: 


**In answer to your verbal inquiries concerning my 
course with the Sissetop and Wahpeton Sioux Indians 
to keep order amoung themselves, and prevent the in- 
troduction of liquor, I would respectfully state thata 
system of police was organized by my request. Twenty- 
five men were selected by the chief and his counsel- 
ors, Who were appointed by my approval. They were 
to perform the duties of police among whites, besides 
they were not to allow any liquor, by Indian or white, 
to come upon the reservation; and, whenever found 
on their land, to destroy or bring it to the agency to 
be condemned. 

“They were alse to protect the frontier of Minnesota 
and Dakota trom the hostile Sioux, on the Missouri, 
and report to me, through their chief, all arrivals of 
Indians, from every part of the country. . . . 

“Thad this police torce for two years, and during 
that time no drunkenness was seen on the reservation. 
There was no disturbance or trouble of any kind; and 
when liquor was taken from white or Indian, it was 
immediately brought to the agency and destroyed. 
They were kind, firm and decided.”’ 

In view of these and similar facts a memorial has 
been prepared requesting Congress to extend a system 
of law and protection over all tribes that will co- 
opcrate in executing the same, with a police force 
properly authorized and organized. 


FOREIGN. 
CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN COUPERATION. 


N former numbers of this paper we have given 

accounts of efforts to produce union among the 
different Presbyteriun bodies, and also among the 
various Methodist bodies. We have noticed also the 
strong protest of the English Independent against the 
divisions among Dissenters, especially in country 
places, as producing feeble churches, starving minis- 
ters, and dishonor to Nonconformity and to Caris- 
tianity. We mentioned also that the subject hid beon 
discussed in successive years by the Congregational 
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Union of England and Wales, and that measures had ' made for such a consummation; but, if the 
been taken to hold a conference on the subject among ; 


the Nonconformists. Accordingly, on Mareh 19th, a . 


conference of ministers and laymen of the evangelical 
Noncopnformist churches was convened at the call of 
the committee of the Congregational Union, at the 
Canon Street Hotel in London. The object of the 
meeting was to consider the best means of economiz- 
ing the resources of the various denominations in the 
rural districts, and of preventing the multiplication 
of weak churches. Invitations were sent to ministers 
and laymen of the Congregational, Baptist, Eoglish 
Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, Wesleyan Meth- 
dist, Primitive Methodist, and Free Methodist 
churches. The attendance was good, though dimin- 
ished by another simultaneous meeting. The Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists, however, largely predom- 
inated in the meeting. Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., was 
called to the Chair, and Rev. A. Hannay read a paper 
explaining the objects of the meeting. The Chairman, 
Dr. Loughton, Dr. Landels, Rev. J. H. Wilson, B. 
Wauegb, G. M. Murphy and others took part in the 
conference, but no Presbyterian or Methodist. 

The evils of division were set forth, and conceded on 
all sides; but no remedy was suggested and adopted. 
The Baptists and Congregationalists were willing to 
receive each other into communion, but the Baptist 
ministers refused to baptize children, and the Congre- 
gationalists refused to rebaptize those who had been 
baptized in infancy; and Dr. Landels regards this 
difference as more important than a mere difference 
as to church government. 

The opening paper, by Rev. A. Hannay, suggested 
the idea of ‘‘a general council in every county of En- 
land, composed of representatives of all the bodies of 
evangelical Nonconformists, which should give advice 
as to the distribution of spheres of labor.”’ But this 
suggestion was not adopted. A Joint High Commis- 
sion, on a wider scale, has been suggested in our coun- 
try to adjust the interests and operations of Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians. But this also has 
failed to be adopted. 

Mr. Hartley, of the Sunday-school Union, was un- 
willing to abandon the effort to reform the evil, and 
moved that a committee of all the evangelical Non- 
conformist bodies be appointed to still further con- 
sider the subject and report, at a future meeting. His 
motion was unanimously adopted, and the committee 
was appointed. 

The meeting, of course, has led to no little discus- 
sion in the papers of the various denominations in- 


The Week, 


From Tuesday, April 16, to Monday, April 22. 


ONGRESS—There is talk in Washington to the 

effect that the Tariff matter will not be settled this 
session, but we will hope for the best until after the 
debate which begins in the House as we goto press. In 
the lower Houee a bill regulating the examination of 
books and invoices under the revenue law was passed, 
the St. Croix and Lake Supcrior land scheme was again 
killed, this time probably for zood, and some progress 
was made with the Appropriation Bills. On Friday the 
President seut a message to the House in response to 
the resolution of January 25th, asking for information 
regarding the South Carolina Ku-klux outrages, stating 
the authority on which his action was taken, detailing 
briefly the outrages which he believed had occurred, 
and transmitting the special report of Attorney- 
general Ackerman, Assoon as the message was read 
three or four honorable members jumped up and 
denied the truth of its statements point-blank. There 
is therefore every prospect that the whole ground of 
assertion and denial has to be gone overagain. The 
Senate has done nothing which is quotable in a para- 
graph like this, but Mr. Sumner has announced that 
when the Amnesty Bill comes up he shall move the 
Supplementary Civil Rights bill as an amendment. 


Our claims for consequential damages are again 
to the fore, at bome and in England, the immediate 
occasion being the presentation of the counter-cases 
at Geneva, under the conditions which we noted last 
week. Another effort has been made in Parliament to 
call out the Government leaders, but it Was unsuccess- 
ful like its predecessors, and nobody was the wiser. 
At Washington Mr. Banks, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from his committee, called on Secretary Fish to 
consult bim about the pending resolution requesting 
the Administration to withdraw the indirect claims. 
Mr. Fish is represented as saying that he did not think 
it possible to make any modification of the case, but he 
at the same time admitted, (reports in the dailies being 
our authority) that the Government did not expecta 
faverable award. He could not admit the propriety 
of putting forward an elaborate claim one day and 
withdrawing it the next. A general change seems in- 
deed to have come over the better part of the press in 
respect to this question since it was so suddenly forced 
upon us by Great Britain, and geveral eminent Ameri- 
can jurists have expressed themselves in terms which 
show that reflection and the perusal of the “ cases” 
has led to modified views. Chief among these is ex- 


President Woolsey of Yale, who has written a careful 
opinion for the Independent, in which he says, in 
De aking of possible measures for withdrawing the 
Claims : 


“We hope that already preparations have been 


have 
not been, we would unite with thousands of others in 
entreating the government that no pride of consist- 
ency, no conviction even of the justice of such claims, 
"nay prevent the strong cpinion, as we think it to be, 
of the people from being carried out. The money is 
nothing. No one has expected that much will ever 
come into the Treasury from this source, Thecry on 
all sides is: Speedy setilement, the establishment of 
the p:inciple of arbitration, lasting prospects of peace, 
good-will between the English-speaking nations.” 


President Grant bas again shown his earnestness, 
in the cause of civil service reform, and the House of 
Representatives, not satisfied with cutting down the 
appropriation last week, has recommitted the Willard 
Bill. On Wednesday the resident published the new 


| Civil Service rules, prepared by the Advisory Boird, 
since the Commissioners reported. This was accom- 
_ panied by a brief executive order promising their en- 


— 


forcement, announcing that “ political assessments” 
have been forbidden in all the departments; recog- 
nizing the rigbt of all officials to take part in politics, 
but declaring that “* honesty and efficiency, not politi- 
cal activity, will determine the tenure of office.”” The 
debate on Friday was quite short and sharp, Mr. Gar- 
field taking the lead ia favor of reform, and General 
Butler heading the opposition. <A curious division of 
interests is developed by this discussion, many avowed- 
ly Administration men being wholly opposed to the 
President's plans for purifying the civil service. Some 
of them however have the manliness to admit that he 
is thoroughly in earnest. The debate has made more 
clear than it was before the indisputable fact that a 
majority in the lower House is determined in its oppo- 
sition to the President’s plans, though it may be 
equally determined upon his re-election. The new 
rules are nineteen in number, and are accom- 
panied by a supplementary report defending and 
explaining the general system on which they are 
based. Here follows a condensation of the rules: 

Attested fidelity to the Union and Constitution is 
the first requirement. An applicant for any office 
must present evidence in writing to the Board of Ex- 
amination regarding character. health, age, and 
knowledge of English. Such evidence being satisfac- 
tory, time and place for examination will be designa- 
ted. If the applicants are so many that the exam- 
a “impracticable,” those who are appa- 
rently best qualified will be selected in “ a practicable 
number.’ Examinations to fill vacancies in the Ex- 
ecutive Department at Washington may be held wher- 
ever the Advisory Board may prescribe. Employees 
of the Secret Service, translators, stenographers, pri- 
vate secretaries, and clerks in the Executive Depart- 
ments at Washington (all these whetheractual or pro- 
spective) ‘may be excepted from the operation of the 
rules.”’ The heads of bureaus in the Executive Depart- 
ment at Washington, with certain specified exceptions 
will be nominated by the President or appointed by 
the head of the department from persons within that 
department, if any of them are suitable. Vacancies 
in Consular offices where the salary exceeds $5,009 per 
annum will be filled at the President's discretion by 
transfer or by new appointment witbout examination. 
When the annual! salury in such an office is less than 
83,000, and more than $1,000, and a vacancy is not filled 
by transfer, applications with certificates of “ charac- 
ter, responsibility and capacity ”’ — be addressed to 
the Secretary of the State. The applicant who is ap- 
parently best qualified will be examined for the office. 
if not found qualified, or if rejected by the Senate, the 
other applicants are examined in hke manner. If none 
ot these applicants pass muster, the vacancy is filled 
“at discretion.”’ Consuls and agents whose yearly 
salaries or fees are less than $1,000 * ner be” excepted 
from the operation of these rules. When a vacancy 
occurs in the office of Collector, Naval Officer, Apprai- 
scr, or Surveyor of Customs,in any of the twenty-four 
principal districts, the Secretary of the Treasury will 
seek for a suitable person among the subordinates of 
the office where the vacancy occurs. LIle names to the 
President not more than three who are best qualified. 
Of these the President will nominate one for con- 
firmation, and make additional nominations at discre- 
tion, if the Senate does not confirm. If a vacancy 
occurs in these offices, in any district other than tlie 
twenty-four specified, applications to the Secretary 
of the Treasury are iu order from any subordinate of 
the vacating officer, or from any person residing in 
the same Customs District. The Board of Examiners 
may certify not more than three to the Secretary, 

reference being given to the official subordinates. 

f these do not bear the tests, the choice is made from 
the outside applicants, or, ultimately, at discretion. 
Vacancies occurring in the office of Postmaster are 
filled in the samme manner as in the Customs Service, the 
Postmaster-General being addressed instead of the 
Treasury, and cities of 20,000 inbabitants or more being 
classed with the principal Customs Districts. In both 
these services, appointments to all positions not speci- 
fled “‘may be, until otherwise ordered, excepted trom 
the operation of the rules.”’ Registers or Receivers 
in the Land Office, and Pension Agents, will 
be appointed from among residents in the district, 
where the vacarey occurs on application under the 
rules to the Sccretary of the Interior. In like manner 
the Attorney General may be addressed by resideuats 
of the district where a vacancy occurs, in the office of 
United States Marshal. Vacaut offices in the Terri- 
tories, except those of Judges of United States Courts 
and Indian Agents and Superintend nts, will be made 
from residents ct the Territory, if suitable persons are 
found therein. Examining Boards are expected to 
recommend modifications in the rules to the Advisery 
Board, which will at its discretion adopt or reject 
them. Incumbents of offices whose term expires by 
limitation may be reiippointed, no vacancy being un- 
derstood to have cecurred. Communications relating 
to appointmentsor removals must be addressed to the 
proper officer, or they will receive no attention. 
Lastly, appointments to all positions in the Civil Ser- 
vice, uot provided for, may, until otherwise ordered, 
be excepted from the operation of the rules. 


At last we have to record an important act on 
ihe part of the State Legislature. A new charter for 
the City of New York was passed by both houses 
after a long conference through their respective com- 


mittees on Thursday. The vote in the Senate was 23 
to 5, and in the Assembly &7 to 25. The city isto be 
allowed once more to try self-government, no Albany 
boards being contemplated in the new charter, which 
is not vitally different from that presented by the 
Committee of Seventy. The Legislative power is 
vested ina board of 45 Aldermen elected by the 
cumulative system of voting, nine being chosen from 
each Senate district as now organized. The first elec- 
tion takes place on May 14, proximo, and thereafter, 
on the second Tuesday of each succeeding April. The 
Mayor, whose salary is fixed at $10,000, is to be elected 
at the Charter Election, and his duties will include, 
making a quarterly report of the finances; recom- 
mending sanitary and other beneficent measures to 
the Aldermen, and executing the laws. The de- 
partments are, of Public Works, Public Parks, Piblic 
Safety, Charities and Correction, Finance, Sinkiag 
Fund, Law, and Public Instruction. The first, second, 
and fourth of the departments named will consist 
each of five Commissioners, one appointed by the 
Mayor, and the others elected by the Aldermen, on 
cumulative ballot, all removable by the Mayor for 
cause, on due notice to the Aldermen. The Depart- 
ment of Safety consists of the Mayor and six Com- 
missioners, to be chosen by the Aldermen for terms of 
six years. Under this department are the Police, the 
Fire Bureau, the Board of Health, the Superintendent 
of Buildings and the Register of Records. The Finance 


Department, consists of a Comptroller appointed by — 


the Mayor and four Commissioners, elected by the 
Aldermen. Its subdivisions are too complex for 
description here. The Corporation Council is ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, Comptroller, and First Judge 
of the Common Pleas. Thirty Commissioners com- 
pose the Department of Public Instruction, elected by 
cumulative ballot, six from each Senate District, one- 
sixth retiring every year. Grants to sectarian schools 
are forbidden unless such schools come under Depart- 
ment control. Grants to sectarian charities are pretty 
effectually prohibited. The machinery is necessarily 
complicated, but the checks upon frauds and extrav- 
agance are carefully prepared, and with an honest 
Mayor, and heads of departments, ought to work well. 
The Mayor's powers of removal stop short only of the 
Aldermen, but the chief diffieulty will beas it always 
has been, to show cause. 


New York gave the indorsers of the Administra- 
tion, or, to quote the Times, “The Right Party,” a 
worthy reception on Thursday. The list of Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries comprised many of our 
very best citizens. The compilers of the resolutions 
took occasion to condemn the “ coalition movement,’’ 
meaning the Cincinnati Convention, as destined, if sue- 
ccssful, to restore the Democratic party to power. Re- 
cognizing the respect due to honorable opposition, the 
resolutions were justly severe in denouncing the scan- 
dalous attempts which have been made to blacken the 
President's character, and declare—“ That against 
hestile criticisms and unfounded imputations, against 
alluring promises and prismatic theories, we ar- 
ray the practical reforms constantly inaugurated 
and the substantial results already achieved by the 
present administration. The chronic vices of existing 
systems, unfairly paraded to its injury, have been 
placed in a course of amelioration or removal. The 
reduction of the national debt has elicited the admira- 
tion of the world. Our diplomacy has made peace 
the ally of national honor.” Gen. Daniel E. Sickles 
wis the orator of the occasion, and was of course re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. Senators Morton 
and Wilson followed with telling and appropriate 
specches. 


Lord Dufferin’s appointment as Governor-General 
of Canada, vice Lord Lisgar, better Known as Sir 
John Young, is confirmed, The Spectator says that 
the appointment is a good one, in view of the fact that 
the office should be filled by one who can bea sort of 
king, or sort of diplomatist, a sort of commissioner for 
the repression of Fenianism, and at the same time pre- 
side pleasantly over a Government made up of men 
representing two races, two languages, two creeds, 
and about ninesystems of politics. The new Governor- 
General will enter upon his duties at a rather critical 
time, and will doubtless have his hands full before the 
fishery business is amicably settled. One thing at 
least he will not be troubled with, namely, that in 
case of a war with-the United States, Great Britain 
would declare Canada independent. This has gained 
more or less credence ever since the Alabama question 
was reopened, and offered a rather satisfactory solu- 
tion of certain future possibilities. By some means, 
however, the supposed treaty was ascribed to Lord 
Bury, who when appealed to, pointed out in a book of 
his, published some years ago, an imagimary treaty 
providing for such a separation of Canada from the 
mother country. The report, based on this fiction, 
was telegraphed all over the world, and not being 
officially contradicted, made a day’s sensation. 


We give for what it is worth a rumor asserting 
that Catacazy, the ex-Russian Minister Resident at 
Washington, whose case was the sensation of the hour 
for a time last fall, has been tried and found wanting 
by the Council of the Empire at St. Petersburg. The 
rumor comes from Washington, and states further 
that he is utterly disgraced, and pensioned at 3000 
roubles per year, only on condition that he gives no 
additional cause of offense in or out of print, ori. any 


other way whatsoever. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 


HE researches of archxologists have caused it 
to be generally admitted that the human race 
passed through long periods of barbarism and slowly- 
developing civilization before the times of which 
history or tradition bears witness. How long these 
periods were, teken separately or taken together, is a 
question not yet settled. Whcther they can be iden- 
tified with similar periods in other quarters of the 
world, is equally uncertain. It seems likely that, as 
the development of civilization in each region has 
been the product, partly of local experience and partly 
of information, transmitted by immigration, conquest, 
or commerce, so the series of deyclopment has not 
everywhere followed cither the same order or the 
sume rate. We cannot even pronounce with certainty 
that two rock formations containing the same or simi- 
lar fossil species of plants or animals, but situated re- 
mote from each other, are of contemporaneous origin; 
still less can we refer to the same period of time the 
fossil traecs, so to speak, of human society. The fol- 
lowing classification, therefore, must be regarded as 
provisicual, and, toa large extent, locally European. 
We teke it from Sir John Lubbock’s Pre-Historic 
Times—the last edition of which, just published by 
Appleton,‘is an excellent summary of the present con- 
dition of knowledge and speculation on this fasci- 
nating subject. This is a matter, by the way, of which 
intelligent people can no longer afford to be ignorant; 
and the work just referred to will give them most con- 
veniently and agreeably a notion of the nature and 
amount of the evidence thus far accumulated in the 
According to this evidence, the pre-historic 
times are divided into four great epochs: 1. That of 
the Drift. (the Paleolithic period), when man was 
cotemporary, in Furope at least, with the mammoth, 
the cave-bear, the woolly rhinoceros, and other ex- 
tinct animals; 2. The later Stone Age (or Neolithic 
period), characterized by weapons and tools of polished 
fiint snd other stones, without traces of the knowl- 
edge of other metals, except gold, sometimes used for 
ornaments; 3. The Bronze Age, characterized by the 
almost exclusive use of bronze for arms and cutting- 
instruments; 4. The Iron Age, in which iron had par- 
tially superseded bronze (for cutting-weapons and 
tools). Ineach of these periods there was a survival 
of the ruder arts of the preceding periods. Hence the 
discovery of stone weapons is not absolutely an indi- 
caticn of the Stone Age. Strictly speaking, that age 
is marked not by the use of stone, but by the entire 
disuse of bronze and iron. 
" Moreover, we cannot regard all these periods as 
strictly pre-historic. The Scriptures, Llomer, Hesiod, 


- and other most ancient authors, give us some records 


of tl e Age of Bronze; and as for the Age of Iron, itis 
still in progress, unless we choose to say it has been 
succeeded by an Age of Steel—a statement which, in 
view of the achievements of Krupp, Bessemer, and 
their confreres, is searcely to be called a poetieal figure 
merely. Hesiod (800 years before Christ) is supposed 
to have lived in the transition from the Bronze to the 
Iron Age. His poems, as well as those of Homer, dis- 
tinctly recognize the qualities and uses of iron, while 
they indicate a still extensive application of bronze. 
In the Pentateuch (excluding Deuteronomy), bronze 
(mistranslated brass) is mentioned thirty-eight times, 
and iron only four times. The evidence with refer- 
ence to these two later periods is therefore partly his- 
But besides this, we have the 
testimony cf aetual remains of early civilizations, 
wonderfully preserved and wonderfully revealed in 
these latter days. These remains, contained in tombs, 
graves, mounds, and the ruins of buried villages, cover 
also the later age of stone. Sir John Lubbock’s book 
describes at ler gth the megalithic monuments and 
unmuli of various countries, the ancient lake-habita- 
ions of Switzerland, the Danish shell-mounds, and 
the Indian mounds of North America. The proofs of 
the still earlier existence of men, as companions of 
animal species now extinct, are less conclusive, taken 
singly; butin their cumulative force no lonsé¢r to be 
refuted. They consist chiefly in discoveries of human 
remains (bones, rude implements, etc.) in caves and in 
gravel-deposits, in juxtaposition with the remains of 
the mammoth and other animals alluded to. It is 
pessible in some such instances to conceive that the 
buman remains were accidentally brought into these 
strange associations, though really belonging to a later 
time; but the cases are now too numerous to be thus 
explained away; and moreover, rude drawings and 
sculptures of the cave-dwellers have been found, in 
which the peculiar animals surrounding them are 
depicted. Accepting these proofs as genuine, they 
lead us to conclude that man existed earlier, or the 
mannnoth, ete., later, than was formerly suppesed. 
With regard to the absolute antiquity of the human 


“race, two questions arise: Is this antiquity greater 


than that which Archbishop Usher’s chronology— 
based on a literal aeceptation and interpretation of 
the story and figures given in Genesis—assigns? and, 
if that chronology is overthrown, can any definite 
substitute be offered? The first of these questions is 
answered in the affirmative, and the second in the 


| 
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negative. The proofs that man has existed upon the 


earth more than six thousand years are now so nu- 
merous and so strong as to establish a reasonable cer- 


tainty on that point. But when itis attempted to fix | bottom. A few hours of 
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the time of his appearance, each line of argument 
leads to a different result. In fact, it is impossible to 
establish dates in the absence of data. Chevalier 
Bunsen, on philological and ethnological grounds, 
claims for the race an antiquity of at least 20,000 years. 
Two independent calculations made in Switzerland, 
and based upon the estimated rate of alluvial accumu- 
lations above human remains (the lake-dwellings, 
ete.), indicate that that country was inhabited 6,00) 
or 7,009 years azo by men who used polished stone 
implemeuts. Mr. Horner calculates an age of 13,09) 
years for the pottery discovered beneath the Nile 
valley. Similar calculations, together with eonsidera- 
tions drawn from the demonstrable change of climate 
in Europe, and other indications, have led many geol- 
ogists to believe that 100,000 years is a moderate esti- 
mate for the age of the earliest relics of man’s exist- 
ence hitherto discovered. But as these relics them- 
selves are proefs of a considerable dispersion of human 
races, the origin of man is thus thrown back to a still 
remoter antiquity. All these arguments and calcula- 
tions are confessedly defective, both in material and 
in method. But they are honest attempts to approach 
the truth; and as such they excite the interest and 
command the respect of thoughtful men. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. | 
ESSRS. D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


who have already dist:nguished themselves as 
the publishers of scientific literature, issue for May the 
first number of a new magazine, called the Popular 
Science Monthly, and conducted by Professor E. L. 
Youmans. It will be continued for one year, and then 
permanently if the patronage of the public shall war- 
rant. The typographical appearance of the first num- 
ber is very handsome, but the price (59 cents) seems 
too high, particularly since the greater part of the 
contents is selected from other periodicals, and 
so the contributors’ account cannot be pecuniarily 
heavy. The principal original article, aside from 
the clever editorials and book-reviews of Profes:or 
Youmans, is one by Herbert Spencer, on “TheStudy of 
Sociology—Our Need of It,’’ which forms the first of 
a series of papers from the pen of that philosopher, 
never before published. Then we have the striking 
essay from the last Contemporary Review, on “Science 
and Immortality,’’ by Rev. T. W.Fowle, and a lecture of 
Professor Quatrefages on ‘*The Unity of the Human 
Species,” translated by Eliza A. Youmans from the 
original French. Other interesting articles treat of 
the recent solar eclipse; the source of labor; social 
statistics; disinfectants; dyspepsia; woman and po- 
litical power; the early superstitions of medicine; 
pre-historic times, etc., ete. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 

SACREDNESS OF MARRIAGE.—For the 

man and woman who purely and truly love 
each other, and are guided by laws of justice, marriage 
is not a state of bondage. Indeed, it is only when 
they become by this outward acknowledgement pub- 
licly avowed lovers, that freedom is realized by them 
in its full significance. Thereafter they can be openly 
devoted to each other's interests, and ayowedly chosen 
and intimate friends. Together they can plan life and. 
enter upon the path of progress. Together they can 
seek the charming avenue of culture, and strengthened 
by each other, can brave the world’s frown in the 
rugged but heaven-lit path of reform. Home, with 
all that is dearest in the sacred name, is their peace- 
ful and cherished retreat, within whose sanctuary 
bloom the virtues that make it a temple of benef- 
icence.—Sclected. 


A Dark IntRUDER.—An amusing incident oc- 
curred in Carver Street last evening. A lady went up- 
stairs to put her little son to bed, and, as she was 
about to light the gas, the child, hearing a sound of 
breathing, cried out, ‘* Oh, mamma, there’sa dogin the 
bed!” “Guess not, child; [ain’t no dog,’’ inan angry, 
childish tone, came from the bed. Turning toward 
the couch, the ledy saw two eyes, shining like balls 
of fire in the darkness. Seizing her child, she ran, 
affrighted and screaming, to the street. Two police- 
men weresummoned. With clubs and dark lanterns 
in band they invested the chamber, and when the 
gas was turned on, there snugly coddled up under 
the bed-clothes was a four or five year old darkey, as 
self-possessed as if upon his mother’s knee. ‘* Who 
are you?” said the officer. ‘Horace Greeley Bennett, 
sir,’ said the child. Where do you live?” “In 
Anderson Street.”” ‘‘How did you come here?” 
“Father went out wid de ice-cream, and I tuk a walk.”’ 
The little fellow had seen the front door open, and 
entered. Going quietly upstairs and finding an un- 
oceupied bed, he laid his drowsy form upon it for rest. 
The lady’s heart had ceased to throb with fear, and, 
giving Horace Grecley Bennett a doughnut, she con- 
signed him to the custody of the police, who sent him 
home.— Boston Post. 


A Snrewp Hughes, of 
Harlem, took a contract last week to dig a well. When 
he had dug about twenty-five feet down, it caved in 
and filled nearly to the top. Pat looked cautiously 
around and seeing no person near, took off his hat and 
coat, hung them on a windlass, crawled into some 
bushes and awaited events. In ashorttime the citizens 
discovered that the well had caved in, and seeing Pat’s 
hat and coat on the windl supposed he was at the 
sk digging cleared the 


loose earth from the well, and just as the citizens 
reached the bottom, and were wondering where the 
body was, Pat walked out of the bushes, and good- 
naturedly thanked them for relieving him of a sorry 
job. Some of the tired diggers were disgusted, but 
the joke was too good to allow anything more thana 
hearty laugh, which followed. 


—In Walpole’s day ladies were’ given to rough 
amusements, one of which is described by Mrs. Sher- 
wood in ber entertaining autobiography. A strong 
table-cloth was spread out at the top of the stairs, upon 
which the ladies seated themselves in rows, on the 
successive steps; then the gentlemen took hold of the 
lower cnd and pulled with all their might, the ladies 
resisting, of course. But the end of the matter was 
foreseen from the beginning; the table-cloth and 
ladies came down together, and everything was 
bruised except modesty. Imagine Waldo Emerson, 
George Ripley, and Bayard Taylor pulling Mrs. Child 
and Grace Greenwood and Louisa Alcott and Miss 
Booth down a steep pair of stairs on a table-cloth, and 
the effort it requires to realize the scene in fancy will 
indicate the progress in taste and morals between 
Walpole’s day and our own.—Golden Ade. 


—There is a new American tenor in Vienna, who 
promises to be very celebrated. His name is Osgood, 
Iie is a man of fortune; and a composer, as well a3 
a singer. The Germans pronounce him to te the 
most perfect interpreter living of Schubert’s and 
Robert Franz’s songs. He has studied two years in 
Italy, is an accomplished singer of the Italian school, 
and is a pupil of Siebers of Berlina. 


—A Brooklyn paper, speaking of Miss Kellogg's 
departure for Europe, says “ her friends saw her off.’’ 
We have heard of mean people cutting a woman, but 
to sawhecr off! It beats the old martyrs. 


—A lady wished a seat. A gentleman brought 
one and seated the lady. , 

* Oh, you’re a jewel!’’ said she. 

* Oh no,” replied he, ‘‘ I’m a jeweler; I have just 
set the jewel.,”’ 


—Baron Alderson, learned, gentle, and good, 
could make puns, and had much drollery. A jury- 
man once said that he was deafinoneear. ‘“ Well, 
then,’’ said Alderson, ** you may leave the box, for it 
is Decessary that jurymen should hear both sides.” 


—The London Daily News hears that the whole- 
sale execution, without trial, of the Kookas, who late- 
ly revolted under a fanatical impulse, and upward of 
sixty of whom were blown away from guns, has been 
condemned by the Indian authorities. Papers on this 
painful subject will shortly be laid before Parliament. 


—Itis one of the beautiful compensations of this 
life that no one can sincerely try to help another 
without helping himself.—C. D. Warner. 


’ —Ruskin has ordered the new edition of his work 
to be bound in rich purple calf, with gilt edges, and 
not a single copy will be allowed to go out inauy other 
shape. 

—The master of ceremonies at a recent St. Louis 
funeral announced: *“*The corpse’s cousins will now 
come forward.”’ 


—Yokohama, Japan, is to be lighted with gas. The 
company is of native formation, and the works are to 
be supplied from Glasgow, Scotland. 

—The French have a very significant saying: 
It is always the unexpected which happens. 

—Anybody can tell you what to put in a news- 
paper; but the real problem is, what to leave out. 

—A party of gypsies were in Danbury recently. 
The Nevis says, “Those people appear to think a good 
deal of their native land; they carry it around with 
them.”’ 

—The sum of £50,000 has been subscribed toward 
a $75,000 memorial building in Boston to Theodore 
Parker. 

—‘*Oh, Tommy, that was abominable in you to 
eat your little sister’s share of the cake.”’ “ Why,” 
said Tommy, “didn’t you tell me, ma, that I wasalways 
to take her part?”’ 

—The sum of 25,000 has been subscribed toward a 
$75,000 memorial building in Boston to Theodore 
Parker. 

—During distress God comes; and when he comes 
it isno more distress.—Gallic Proverb. 

—This country imports 315,000,000 worth of spoo! 
cotton yearly from Great Britain. 

--According to Gibbon, the population of ancient 
Rome in the height of its magnificence, was 1,200,000. 

—Iiudson has just heard of the Swiss comet, and 
the people there are buying tin-roofed umbrellas. 

—There’s a boy so , bright in Salem that his 
mother has to look at him through a bit of smoked 
glass. 

—About 5,000 fect of tunneling are all that yet 
remain to be overcome in completing the Hoosac 
tunnel. | 

— Never take off flannel because it looks like 
Spring.—Exchange. Flannel never looks like Spring. 

—Paris orchestra leaders are conspiring together 
to abolish the drum. 


—What is tobe? Why, a verb 
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| 
| | 
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The Little Folks, 


BEDTIME. 


BY LULU. 


HE little ones have gone to bed— 
I hear no other sound, 
Except the ticking of the clock, 
So still is all around. 


The little clothes are folded up, 
And laid upon the chair ; 

By Katie’s own wee cunning hands 
All put away with care. 


The little wearer in the crib, 
With glossy, golden curls, 

Is dearer to her mother’s heart 
‘Than India’s shining pears. 


And while I gaze with loving pride, 
On each fair, golden tress. 

A throb of pity, grown to pain, 
Comes for the motherless. 


And warmly still my heart goes out 
To those who lonely weep, 

For that, in all their cradle-beds, 
No little darlings sleep. 


Ah, many a mother thinks, at night, 
With aching heart and head, 

How in the cold and dark, alone, 
Her baby's gone to bed. 


Far from the loving mother-arms 
Far from home's sheltering nest, 
Under the daisies and the stars, 
Her little one doth rest. 


Yet, grieving mothers, not so warm, 
Nor safe, their earthly bed, 

The Saviour’s bosom pillows now, 
Thy sleeping treasure’s head. 


KITTY’S CHROMOS. 
BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


66 H, dear, I wish I was rich !” sighed Kitty. 
She sat on the edge of a grassy bank under a 
crooked old apple-tree,and the pearly blossoms dropped 
and drifted around her like pink-tinted shells on a 
sandy beach, but Kitty never heeded the perfumed 
petalsnow. Her sweet little face looked all drawn and 
doleful, instead of wearing its usual cheery, bright 
look, and the breath came through her parted—perhaps 
I ought to say pouted lips, in most disconsolate sighs. 

Poor Kitty was troubled to the very bottom of her 
little soul by the very want which has troubled many 
an older soul than hers—the want of money. But Kitty 
wanted her money for a very innocent and instructive 
purpose. Kitty wanted only three dollars to make her 
the happy ewner of those wonderful chromos with 
which Mr. Beecher tempts unwary mortals who can't 
possibly resist them, and the reader of those nice little 
papers which Mr. Beecher pastes up in his office, and 
sends flying on the wings of steam all over the coun- 
try. 

Kitty’s mother, however, was not rich. She sighed 
when Kitty asked for the money, and said she was 
sorry, but she couldn't afford it. Kitty was too obedi- 
ent to tease, and too thoughtful to trouble her mother 
more, and so she was in distress for those wonderful 
pictures, and that paper with its bewitching stories. 

“Ob, what shall I do!” sighed Kitty, as she sat under 
the old apple tree, with her elbow resting on her knea, 
and her pretty, dimpled chin on her hand. “Why 
can’tI ever have what I want? Now, there’s Mary 
Baker, she can have just what she pleases,” and Kitty 
gave a spiteful glance over the hill, where Baker's 
house showed a corner through the trees. “I asked 
her to take the Union, and she said she wouldn't give 
three cents for it. Ill bet if my mother was worth 
twenty thousand dollars [’d have all the papers, and 
= the pictures in the world. [‘d have this one, any- 

“Kitty, Kitty!” sung out her little three-year-old 
brother Billy, trotting down the hill from the house 
as fast as his sturdy legs would carry him, “* Muvver 
says you tome to the house, Molly Baker’s there.” 

“I don’t care a fig for Molly Baker,” said Kitty, sit- 
ting still. 

“What you so cross for, Kitty?” asked Billy 
bluntly. 

“I’m not cross, Billy. tm worried. I want money. 
. do want some money so bad!” 

“Money! Ho, I’m dot some! I’m dot five cents!” 
declared Master Billy, in triumph; “lll div you that, 

ister.”’ 

“You dear little child, your poor little five cents 
wouldn’t do much good,” said Kitty, rising. “You 
keep your five cents, Billy. May be I'll get some by 
some way or other,” 

“I dess you better doto work and make money if 
you want itso bad,” sagely observed Master Billy, as 
they trotted up to the house. 

* Make it! I would if I knew how, I'm gure,” said 
Kitty; ‘but I don’t know how.” 

True, Kitty didn’t know how, but she had a will, 
you see, and there never was anything truer than the 
fraying, Where there's a will, there’s a way.”’ When 
Kitty and Billy got to the house they found not only 
Molly Baker, but Mrs. Carroll, who had come to see 
Kitty’s mamma. 

Mrs. Carroll was admiring a pretty wall basket made 
of old hooge, which huvg upon the wall, to hold news- 
papery. 


lace. 


beautiful,”’ said Mrs. Carroll. “I would be 
very willing to pay a dollar for one like it.”’ 

At this, Kitty stepped eagerly forward; “I made 
that one, Mrs. Carroll,” saidshe. ‘ Will you give mca 
dollar if I will make you one?”’ 

“Indeed I will!’’ said the lady, smiling. 

“When shall I make it?” asked Kitty, trembling 
with delight. 

** Just as soon as you please,”’ returned Mrs. Carroll. 

Kitty pleased very soon, for in five minutes after her 
visitors were cone, she was running upstairs for anold 
ho pskirt of her mamma's. And having ripped it to 
pieces, she begged a spool of thread, and a ballof scar- 
let yarn from her good mamma, and set to work with 
a will, bending, twisting, tying, and shaping her basket. 
Her fingers grew sore and blistered with the hard 
stcel hoops, but she worked away, for wasn’t she to 
get a whole dollar when she was done? 

Well, in two days done it was, all tight and tidy, and 
with her heart beating fast, Kitty carried the basket 
to Mrs. Carroll, and received in return a new, crisp, 
one dollar greenback. And I tell you it was a proud 
little Kitty who walked home with that dollar in her 
pocket. 

*“ Now,’’ said she, ‘‘I must have two more. Since 
I’ve begun, I am determined to go on; but what in the 
world shall I do next?” 

When sbe got home, she put this question to her 
mamma. Her mamma smiled, and pointing to some- 
thing which lay on the floor, said, “‘ Pick that up, and 
see if it won't help you some.”’ 

“What! my crochet needle?” said Kitty, stooping to 
pick up the little steel needle, with its handle of red 
ivory, “I can crochet lovely collars, lknow. But who 
wants ‘em, mamma?”’ 

“You make the collars, and I think 1 can tell you of 
twoor three ladies who will buy them,” said her 
mother. 

So Kitty went straight to work, and kept her bright 
little needle flying in and out of the meshes until she 
made three beautiful collars, as pretty and delicate as 
She took them to the ladies her mamma uamed, 
and they readily purchased them at fifty cents apiece. 
This time Kitty walked home so delighted that she felt 
asif she were stepping ou air, for the little portmennaie 
in her pocket held twe dollars and a half, all earned 
by her own fingers. 

One more half dollar, and the goal was won ! 

The good mamma came again to the rescue, and said 
if Kitty would wash the dishes every day for a week, 
she would give her the half-dollar. I can tell you Kitty 
did not need two such invitations! Three times every 
day she rolled up her small sleeves, and washed and 
wiped, and piled away the dishes much more carefully 
than many 2 grown-up girl would have done, 

And Saturday mght, when her mother gave her the 
money, she told the little housekeeper that she had 
fairly earned every cent. 

Well, Kitty bad her three dollars—now she could 
bave the paper and the pictures. So they were sent 
for, end in due time they arrived. The Christian 
Union all fresh and fragrant from Mr. Beecher’s office, 
and the wénderful chromos, all securely wrapped up. 

Kitty’s fingers trembled so she eould not undo the 
wrappers, and her mother was obliged to do it for her, 
When she looked at the lovely child * Fast Asleep” 
she clapped her bands joyfully, erying, ** Oh, mother! 
mother!’? but when she saw the little beauty * Wide 
Awake,”’ with the chain of daisies thrown over her, 
Kitty’s feelings got entirely beyond expression, and 
she just dropped down with clasped hands, lost in 
speechless admiration ! 

The chromos hang now, in just the right light, on the 
wall in Kitty’s mamma’s parlor, and every week the 
pile of papers on the little bracket-shelf in the corner, 
gets alittle bigger. 

And Kitty likes them both so much that she lets me 
tell this little story in the hope that it may lead some 
other little girl to have the same pleesure. And if it 
does I don't suppose Mr. Beecher will bave any objec- 
tion cither. 


“WHO PUT THOSE SCREWS IN THAT 
TABLE?” . 


HESE are the very words Grandma Hawkins 
said the other day, when she entered the sitting 
room; but they look so quiet on paper, that unless 
you can picture to yourself a full-faced, bustling 
little lady of sixty, with hands lifted im horror, and 
eyes staring wildly at the “ ruined” furniture, and 
cen fancy something between a screech and a groan 
equally distributed over seven very distinct words, 
you can have no idea at all of grandma's feelings. 

What wonder the dear soul was shocked! The 
neatest of housekeepers and most loving of grand- 
mothers, how could she see such dreadful proof of 
mischief, without suspecting “those children!’’ Yes 
there were the hammer and the screw-driver on the 
floor, and there was the poor table, and oh! worse 
and worse, if they hadn’t gone and put screws inoto 
the very wall! 

It was too mucb. 

* Children! Children!" she conceit ** Come here 
right away!" 

And we did come quick, for we were hidden behind 
the window-curtain, and had only to thrust our 
laughing, frightened faces into view. One face (mine) 
had a little shame in it, Iknow; forI was the eldest— 
a great big boy, who oughtto have known better than 


to take a part in such tricks on dear, good grand- 
mother, 
“ Who never did us any harm. 
But——”’ 
No, she didn’t “ kill mice in father’s barn,”’ but she 
really looked for an instant as if she could kill us on 
the spot. 

Only for an instant, though. The next, she said 
sorrowfully: ‘“ © children! how could you! how 
could you spoil the, the—”’ and then, seeing somehow 
that it Was a joke, she added, half laughing, half 
scolding, ** What docs it all mean, you little witches?” 

“Oh! it’s only fun, grandma; they’re nothing but 
imitation,’ we all cried in a breath, * See! you can 
blow them off the table.” 

“ Yes,’’ added Charley, “ and they're only just a 
little stuck on the wall with water. They won't 
leave any mark onthe paint at all; we know they 
won’t.”’ 

“Sakes! made out of tin foil, are they?’ exclaimed 
grandma, as she picked up one of the serew-heads off 
the floor. It was flat and as thin as paper. 

**Yes’'um,”’ put in Charlie; “ we got the foil off the 
chocolate Uncle Will brought last night, and we 
inked little strips of paper and pasted ‘em on to 
make believe it was the place where you screw ’em. 
Jim Scott gave us a pattern to make ‘em by. Ho! 
but it’s jolly though!” 

“ Yes, and I was the one that thought of putting the 
tools on the floor,”’ shouted little Dick. “I wanted to 
look as if we'd been doin’ it for for fair, and—”’ 

But grandma didn’t wait to hearany more; she was 
already at the door calling mother to come and see 
what had happened to the table! 

“ Run quickly, children,’’ she added hurriedly, “get 
behind the curtain again!” 

And,—do you believe ?—grandma actually “ caught’ 
mother just as she had been caught herself! 

Dear me! Mr. Editor, you never saw anything like 
it, and you ought to have heard us all shout when 
mother in turn weut to the door, and called in anu 
alarming tone :— 

* Children! Children!” 

—Llcarth and Liome. 


WAITING FOR THE MAY, 


ROM out his hive there eame a bee: 
* Has spring-time come, or not ?” said he. 

Alone within a garden-bed 
A small, pale snowdrop raised its head. 
***Tis March, this tells said the bee: 
“ The hive is still the place for me. 
The day is chill, although ‘tis sunny, 
And icy cold this snow-drop’s honey.” 


Again came humming forth the bee: 

“What month is with us now ?” said he, 

Gay crocus-blossoms, blue and white, 

And yellow, opened to the licht. 

“It must be April,” said the bee, 

“And April's scarce the month for me. 

tll taste these tlowers (the day is sunny), 

But wait before I gather honey.” 

Once more came out the waiting bee. 

“*Tis come: I smell the sprins!” said he, 

The violets were all in bloom ; 

The lilacs tossed a purple plume: 

The daff dill wore a yellow crown] 

The cherry-tree a snow-white gown ; 

And by the brook-side, wet with dew, 

The carly wild wake-robins grew. 

“It isthe May-time!” said the bee, 

“The queen of all the months for me! 

The tlowers are here, the sky is sunny: 

*Tis now the time to gather honey!” 
MARION DoUGLAS.—[Seleeted, 


PUZZLES, 
SCRIPTURAL OCTAGON. 
a man's name. 


the son of Joanna. 
8 8 to see, 
a man’s name (reversed). 


The cight sides are the names ef civht Bible men. 
‘Lhe middle ; crpendicular is what all prisoners want. 
W. DINWOODILE. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
1. Stout coarse shocs 
2. A kind of skin pols oning. 
3. A girl mentioned in the New Testament. 
4. A man conspicuous in the Old. 
5. Something riddled. 
In my sylvan centrals find my musical initials and my grate 
ful finals. BUNNY. 
CRYPTOGRAPH. 
Gur gerne qbja puvy-qubby'f purrx gung, sy bik, 
Vf yvxe gur qrj-qebe ba gur ebtr; 
Jura arke gur thazre @rrmr pbzart ol, 
Nag juirf gur ohfu, gur sybjre vf qel. 
SHONRT-HAND. 


MARION. 


Vv 
D 


5 
4 0 
432N 8 
ANSW ERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 1. 
Scriptural Enigma.— Open rebuke 4 better than secret love.”— 
BUNNY, LALLA, INA, BUNNY SENIO 
Our Spelling-Class.—Indivisibility ; Mia- 
sissippi; Tennessee.—BUNNY, LALLA, INA, VINCENT 
A Tree Puzzle —(1.) Tea; (2.) hop; 3.) beech ; (4.) meodiar: (5.) In 
dia-rubber; (6.) ine; cedar (coder) (9.) fig ; (10.) date 
(11.) base (wood): (12.) cork; (13.) Judas; (14.) peach; (15.) fir; (16.) el- 
= 17.) broom; Weeping-willow.—_ BUNNY, LALLA, INA 
RAN 
Combivations.—Rat-her; Ant-her; Bayonet: Barbecuc: 
> _ NNY, LALLA, LNA, W.B, H., VINCENT. 


¢ for the Little Ones.—" A wise son maketh a giad fati.cr, but 
a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.”—BUNNY, INA. 


LALLA. 
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PAPAL ELOQUENCE. 
[From a recent Address by Pius Ninth.] 


E are walking upon anuncertain 

element; our feet are sinking; it 
is not the north wind, but the wind of 
hell that attempts to submerge the 
vicar of Jesus Christ, and with him 
all the Catholics of Rome, and of 
the world; they would submerge 
him in the depth of the sea. Mean- 
while, it is here that we should 
firmly maintain ourselves, and turning 
toward the Saviour, cry, Vomine salva 
nos, perimus! Your voicesare heard be- 
neath the domes of the temples, and 
within the domestic walls, when you cry 
to God: Salva nos! Here we are invest- 
ed with infernal winds: 
are corrupted with false institutions; 


here, the churches are profaned; here, 
- the ministers of God are insulted; here, 


in short, it is attempted to destroy the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Therefore, turn- 


ing to the Lord, letus cry tc him: Salva 


nos! 

And notwithstanding this furi ious war, 
that has lasted during these cighteen 
months of unjust possession of Rome, 
they have the courage to print, as_I have 
recently read, that all is tranquil, all is 
peace; that the two authorities are 
agreed, and that, united, it will be pos- 
sible for them to exist side by side, 
False! False in every particular! This 
is adding ridicule to outrage. 

I will here suspend my words; but I 
will notallow you to depart without the 
benediction. I look toward Jesus Christ 
in these days of passion, and I meet him 
on the way to Calvary, beuring his cross 
upon his shoulders. Iinvite him merci- 
fully to look upon us, saying to him: “QO, 
my Jesus! Carvein us, as in Veronica, 
thy divine face: but carve it notin the 
outward image, butin our hearts, to the 
end that, retempered with thy grace, 
we may, from the fountain of strength, 
take viger to contend in the battle 
against the infernal one.’’ We recom- 
mend to thee also those who unjustly 
reign over us. I say of them: They desire 
to reign over us, they desire to constitute 
themselves a government, and do not 
hold in their hands the balance of jus- 
tice. They desire to govera, and do not 
punish vice—indeed, they exalt it, while 
they depress faith and virtue. 

My Jesus, as thou didst bless the 
women who followed thee to Calvary, 


bless this people that constitutes my 


crown, that praises me and loves me. 
Bless them in their substance, in order 
that they may have sufficient for the ne- 
cessitices of life; bless them in theirsouls, 
to the end that they may preserve thy 
grace; bicss them in their families, and 
may this benediction extend through- 
out all the city, formerly capital of the 
Catholic world, now reduced to a situa- 
tion so pitiable, and to the many and 
many millions of Catholics scattered 
over the surface of the earth, to the end 
that they may unite to praise thee, and 
to supplicate thee for the cessation of 
the scourge, and for the return of peace, 
felicity, and concord. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD SCIENCE, 
{From the ** Independent.”’} 


INCE the day when a Dominican 
friar preached against modern as- 
trouomy from the very pertinent text— 
somewhat more pertinent in the Latin 
than in the Engiish translation: “ Viri 
Galilai, quare statis in calum aspi- 
cicntes.”’ ** Yemen of Galilee [Galileo], 
why stand ye gazing up into Heaven?” 
about half of our religious teachers, in- 
cluding all the zealots and bigots and 
fools, have treated science as if it were 
the child of the Devil, and have, to the 
utmost of their power, thrown contempt 
on everybody who has asked the earth 
or the sky to yield up its secrets. 

We suppose the greatest want of every 
honest man, next to his desire for the 
supremacy of the Good, is his longing 
for the discovery of the True. And the 
two cannot clash. It will help us to 
escape the Wrong in morals if we can 
avoid the wrong in fact. No conscien- 


tious Christian, then, need look coldly 


on the most radical investigation of 


here the youth. 


scientific facts. Suppose the worst were 
to come true. Suppose it, at last, proved 
by science that revelation is baseless, 
that miracles are fables, that Jesus is a 
myth, that God is but a name; we want 
to find it out just as soon as possible. 
The worst, if true, becomes the best. 
We want to adjust ourselves to facts, 
not to fancies. We would rather have 
our religion true than sentimental or 
picturesque. 

We suppose this is the reason why 
candid Christians have not felt alarmed 
at the somewhat remarkable assertions 
of their scientific friends. They have 
had very little fear that investigation 
could overthrow the basis of their faith; 
and, if it should, they would far rather 
know the truth than hold a cherished 
faith. Rather, than sit like an envious 
Juno to prevent the birth of truth into 
the world, they would resolutely, though 
sadly, if need were, consign the Christian 
system to slumber in the mausoleum 
where, entombed in their silent niches, 
rest the nymphs and naiads, ghosts and 
goblins, gods and demigods of bygone 
credulities. 


JUBILEE SINGERS IN PRACTICE. 
{Frem “ Tuba Mirabilis,” in the Evening Post.] 


Y count there were one thousand 
singers in each part, four thou- 
sand in the whole choir. 

On the edge of the platform stood one 
of Boston’s “ instftutions,’’ Carl Zer- 
rahn. Next to Mr. Gilmore, the success 
of the Jubilee rests more on his shoul- 
ders than on those of any other man. He 
seems equal tothe occasion. . 
‘*Tenors begin. Look at me, gentio- 
men; watch mysign.” .. . 

It was a chorus from Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul,’ beautiful, but exceedingly 
difficult. With an absorbed attention 
almost amusing, the four thousand pairs 
of eyes were fixed on the conductor— 
one bar from the piano, and, ina sort 
of subdued musical roar, from a thou- 
sand tongues came the opening theme, 
‘* See what love hath the Father!’ .... 

We could feel the carved case of the 
organ tremble, but could not hear it. 
. When the next piece was an- 
nounced we were alarmed. Handel's 
chorus, All we like sheep.”” This 
seemed preposterous. The comfortable 
Boston assurance seemed to have over- 
stepped its ability. The idea of produ- 
cing such an elaberate fugue by a choir 
of twenty thousand! Will not the whole 
thing fall to pieces out of sheer un wieldi- 
ness? We shall see. Here are four of 
the twenty thousand. They managed to 
keep together in the involved and per- 
plexing music. 

The conductor commands attention, 
and with one sweep of his baton the 
many-voiced choir breaks out into that 
abrupt phrase: 

* All we like sheep.” 
The winding roulades follow with a 
curious snap and ponderous accent, 
sounding asif one very large man was 
singing, and very much in earnest. 
Zerrvahn’s long’ arms are flung’ from 
side to side. At each movement of his 
seemingly magic wand the parts spring 
into life, and twist into various blended 
runsand roulades. The basses growlin 
ponderous thunder: 

* We have turned.” 
The sopranos fling it back ina deafening 
shout. The tenors cry from the bal- 
conies, ** We have turned,” and all unite 
in one excited rush of music: 
“We have turned every one to his own way.” 


Nervous tenors bob their heads to the 
time. A thousand bonneted faces turn 
up at us, and the basses lift up their 
voices and “‘shake things.”’” We ex- 
amine the roof and wonder if it is safe. 
The organ pedts and roars overhead, and 
the uuhappy being at the piano ban 
away all unknown and with much pfr- 
spiration. The only silent person jf the 

conductor, with outstretched arm, guid- 
ing alland inspiring each with his own 
commanding will and enthusiasm. In 
an overpowering rush and crash the 
choir reaches the end. The baton is 
poised in air, and the last note is sus- 
tained with wonderful effect. It falls, 
and a startiing silence ensues. 

Now for the grand,mountainous climax. 
Slow, majestic and almost oppressive in 


Pa misfortune! 


its tremendous weight and solemnity, 
the basses take up the theme: 
* And the Lord!”’ 

The baton sweeps over the sopranos, 
With an intense and single-minded upi- 
son, they shout: 

And the Lord!” 

Suddenly the thousand tenors break 
forth with a crash: 

* And the Lord!” 

Another sweep of the wand, and the 
altos seem to thrust a great wedge of 
sound into the bass, and it breaks up in 
an earthquake shock : 

**And the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all.” 


A motion of the baton, and, like one 
singer, the mass sink down to “ piano,”’ 
and the chorus is ended with a softness 
that is as peculiar as it is novel and ef- 
fective. The conductor says aloud, 
**Good,” and the lively buzz of conversa- 
tion breaks out again. 


NO SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF CHRIST. 
{From an Article by 8. A. Brooke, Chaplain-in 
Ordinary to the Queen of England.) 


HRIST gave ideas, but not their 
forms. We have one connected 
discourse of his, and there is nota ves- 
tige of systematic theology in it. Nay, 
more, many of the statements are so in- 
capable of being grasped by the intellect 
acting alone, and so ambiguous and par- 
adoxical to the pure reason, that they 
seem to have been spoken for the des- 
pair of systematizers. 

What is one to do with a sentence like 
this: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God’’? We cannot make 
a dogma out of it; we cannot get it into 
a system ; it breaks down under logical 
alalysis. ‘‘What is it to be pure in 
heart?” asks some defining person; 
“does it refer to general cleanliness 
from all sin, or freedom from the spe- 
cial gin of unchaste thought? What is 
it tosee God? Aboveall, what is God? 
That question is insoluble, unknowa- 
ble.” 

We cannot call a teaching systematic 
whichin this way leaves aside the under- 
standing ubless first instructed by feel- 
ing, which appeals first of all to certain 
spiritual powers in man which it de- 
clares to be the most human powers he 
possesses. Such phrases have no intel- 
lectual outlines; purity of heart has no- 
thing todo with the region of the under- 
standing; God is not an intellectual 
conception. But if man has distinctly 
spiritual «emotions and desires, words 
like these thrill him like music. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN THE TEACHINGS OF 
CHRIST AND MUSIC. 
[From the Same.) 

NDEED, there is a fine analogy to 
Christ's words in music. It is the 
least definable of all the arts; it appeals 
to emotion, not to reason. Neither you 
nor I can say of that air of Mozart's 
that it means this orthat. It means one 
thing to me, another thing to you. It 
leaves, however, an indefinite but simi- 
lar impression upon us both—a sense of 
exquisite melody which soothes life, a 
love of a life in harmony with the im- 
rression made, and anaffection for the 
man who gave us so delicate an emotion. 
So is it with the words of Christ. The 
understanding cannot define them; the 
spirit receives them, and each man re- 
ceives them in accordance with the state 
of his spirit. To one these words, 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” are solemn with warn- 
ing, to another they are soothing with 
comfort; to one they mean battle, to 
another peace; to one they sound like 
music on the waters, to another like the 

trump of doom. 

Could you define the meaning of Mo- 
zart’s air, so thatit should be the same 
to all, how much had been lost! Could 

_you do the same by Christ’s words, what 
To limit them to one 
meaning would be to destroy their life. 
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AND 
GiKLS, AND OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms a year. 

Address JOHN ER. 


Sirgle number lic, 


E. MILL Publisaer, Chicago, lil, 


Sold only by Agents, 


A Book for Everybody ! 
10,000 Per Month. 


The instantaneous success of this Book is not 
strange, althougn it is having urprecedented sales. 


THE LIFE OF 
JESUS, the CHRIST, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Isa work which the entire reading public have been 
waiting for with avidity—ali sorts aed conditions 
of men welcome it heartily, as a book to ber 


SCHOLARS, 
THE CLERGY, 
THE PRESS, anp 
THE PEOPLE, 


Read A. eagerly, enjoy it thoroughly, praise it 


sincerely. 

- ‘te has neither thrown off his random thoughts 
nor strung together his best; but has brought all 
his powers, in the maturity ef their Strength, in 
the richness of their experience, andthe largeness 
of their development, to produce a work that may 
fitly represent the labors and the result of his 
Dr. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, in the In- 

epende 

e —* for the Agent to know is that 


IT SELLS! 


More Agents wanted. Intelligent men and women 
may obtain lucrative employment by takin 
agency. Full descriptive Circulars mailed ee. 

ery liberal terms to Canvassers. Apply to 


J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, New 
York; 11 Bromfield St., Beston, Mass, ; 
75 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


A BRILLIANT SUCGESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales!! 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
THE LIBRARY 


Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Sclections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Onder whose critical superrision the volume was com- 


piled. 

The ex ond cheapest subscription book 

extant. Ov es, beautifully printed, 
iNustrated. somely bound. A Library 
of 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at alla 
favorite, or at all worthy of ers here 
lt is a book for every house . Mai 


AGENTS WANTED 


Terms liberal. This book, sup pplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
80 fastthat the have had trouble to keep 
up their steck. It has won an instant and perma- 
nent pepeeerse. Agents all like it, and buyers are 
more than pleased with it. Send for Circular and 
Terms to 

J.B. FORD & co., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. ¥. 
PARENTS without FORTUNES 
FOR THEIR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, should 
read “ WHAT TO Do AND Wuy,” by Nelson Sizer, 
as a guide to the choice of pursuits in which they 
may be sure of success. 

Just published by MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 

142-144 Grand St., N. Y. Price by mail, $1.75. 


STYLE I-REDUCED PRICE 


MOORE’S 
RURAL NEW YORKER, 


THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 
RURAL, LITERARY, 


AND 
FAMILY WEEKLY, 


Tias long been the Favorite Farm and Fi re 
side Weekly of America, but its proves 
Style Reduced Price for rerder it more 


py » 

TERMS—Onty $2.50 ear ; $2 in Clubs, 
Sold by all News Dealers; price 6cts. Great Pre- 
miums to Agents. Specimens, oe Lists, &c., 
free. D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 


CUNARD LINE. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Liverpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 


FROM NEW YOrK. FROM NEW Y¥ 
RUSSIA, Wed 2s Apl.| ABYSSINIA, Sat.27. “ 
CUBA, BATAVIA, 4 y 
SCOTIA, “ ge LGERIA, “ 
JAVA “ 5 |PARTHIA. “ is“ 
CHINA, 29 © |CALABRIA, 23 


And every Sotoving Wednesday and Saturday 
from New Yo 


RATES OF PASSACE. 


Cabin, $80.00, $100.00 and $150.00, Gold, according 
to accommodation. 

Tickets to Paris, $15.00, Gold, additional. 

Return Tickets on favorable’ terms. 

Steerage Tickets from Liverpool and Queens- 
town and all porte of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of Lading given for Belfast, Glas- 

ow, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Con- 

nent, and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. For yes e Pas- 
sage, at ill Broadway, a rinity Buildin 

CH F RANCKL Y Agent. 


JOR SALE.—AT_ ROSELLE, N. J., forty- -five 
minutes from New York, and five minutes 
from EMzabeth, on the line of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, a very desirable Brick Dwelling, 
with good garden and fruit; plenty of shade; 
rounds well laid out, containing swenty-four city 
ots, one block from the depot; with or without 
carriage-house and stable. Roselle is seventy-five 
feet higher than Elizabeth, and desirable as 
a residence. so, for al poe 
residences. otogra sofa 1@ dwellin 
be seen at this office. XD OPE, No. 119 Liberty 
st., New York,or W. W. DiITTS. Roselle, N, J. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


-Rinancial. 


WALL STREET.—Money has at length relaxed, so 
that the rates are quotable at 5 to 7 per cent., the 
former rate being, however, exceptional. The 
bank report is not very favorable. althouga 4 de- 
cided tendency Of currency toward New York is 
being developed. The following statement shows 
the condition of the New York city banks this week 
and last: 


April. Difference. 
Circulation 27,087,000 27,911,500 Dee. 75.5K 
sits ..... $287,100 195.630,70) Ine. 
Legal tenders 36,828,800 89,000,000 Inc. 3,090,500 


GOVERNMENT Bonps.—The improvement is de- 
cided since the easing up of the money market. 
The supply is rather short of the home demand, 
and prices have been advanced by the purchase 
of two millions, instead of one million, at the 
Jreasury, on Wednesday, 

STATE BONDS.—Tennessees and Virginias are 
steady inprice. South Carolinas sold up to 8, but 
subsequently fell off \ per cent., or thereabout, 
Louisianas are in better request, but are not 
plenty in this market. 

RAILROAD BonpDs.—Like the stocks, bonds show 
a marked improvement, but many of the best 
kinds are selling below par. 

STOCKS.—Quovtations show an improvement over 
the lowest rates last week, of from 2 to 6 per cent. 
in the leading stocks. 

FOREIGN -EXCHANGE.—The market has been 
dull and steady at 100 to 100% for & dayd, and 
110% to 110% for short sight drafts. The Bank of 
England discount rate remains unchanged at 4 
per cent. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Saturday, April .3th, to Saturday, 
April 26th : 

U.S 5a, "81, 1104 110%, LIL 111,111 
U.S. Ge, 114%, 115, 115% 115, 
VU. 8. 6a, 81, coup. ........ 115% ,116,115)¢ 16,116 
U. 8. 5-20, "62, coup...... 113, 11356 113% Y 113% 114% 
U. 8. 5-20, "4, coup.........113, 11554114, 113 4 113 
VU. 8. 5-20, 65, coup.. 114 114%, 1K 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup., mew. ...112,112}¢.112%, 1124 ,113}¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 67, coup., .......... 113.13 114,114 
VU. 8. 5-20.68, coup. 113%4 ,113 11436 
U. 8. 10-40, reg... . 108°) ,1093¢ ,108 % ,109, 10954 ,1095¢ 
U. 8. 10-40, eoup........- 1085 ,109, , 10094 
U.S. Currency, 6's..... % 115 
N. ¥. C. & H. R. con. stock... ....989¢,99,90¢ 
N.Y.G. & H.R.con.scrip. 92 ,925¢ 95,99 
814 83% 82% 
Northwestern pref... .... 54,044 95,95 % ,953¢ 
Milwaukee & St. Paul..61Y 61% 64, RY 
Mil.c& St. Pau! pref. . 8136 
Lake Shore... ....... 
Rock Island..... 113% 
New Jersey Cen.. ,1004,110,110'¢ ,110% ,110% 


Weetern Union..... 73%.7 4.74%, i 
Union Pacitic ............ 38% 


GENERAL TRADE.—There has been a good deal 
of activity in the staples as inthe money market. 
We quote flour at $6.90@$7.30 for shipping extras; 
Wheat at $1.53@81.388 for No. 2 Spring; Corr, prime 
mixed, at 7J@73xxc., afloat. A large lot of Califor- 
nia Butter has arrived and commands 40 cts. in the 
market. Another car load is due this week. We 
quote State tirkins, 0@38c. Cheese, best factories, 
19@19e.; best farm dairies, 1j@18c. Strawberries 
have arrived in good order from Charleston aud 
are selling at $2.50 per qvart. 


b USIN ESS NOTICES. 


t= THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- | 


ROAD FIRST MORTGAGE SLX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are among the most substantial 
and satisfactory Securities which we can rec- 
ommend for investment. The Iron and Coal 
interests along the line of the road are attract- 
ing the attention and capital of practical work- 
ers in these minerals in this country and Great 
Britain, and are found to be more valuable 


and important than those of any vther section | 


of the country. 


The Iron, Coal, Salt, Timber, and Agricultu- | 


ral resources of the region which it traverses, 
together with the through traffic whith it will 
command as a short, low-grade, economical East- 
and-West Trunk Line, assure an immense and 
profitable business. 

Price of the Bonds, 94 and accrued interest 
from Noy.1. Principal and interest payable 
in gold in New York city. 

Full information furnished on application. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
PaciFic Bonps, and receive them in ex- 


— 


change for CHFSAPEAKE AND Ouro BoONDs at 


their current prices. 


FISK & HATCH. 
HARVEY Fisk, 
A. 3. HATCH. 


FOR A STYLISH AND BECOMING HAT, call 
on BURKE, 210 Broadway, corner of Fulton 
Street. 


HOME 
Life Insurance Co., 
254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ASSETS, . . $3,000,000. 
DIVIDENDS 5 ANNUALLY. 


OFFICERS 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
W. J. COFFIN, Actuary. 


and popular, and are considered the sa 


INVESTING 
MONEY! 


Banking House 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


To those who have funds to invest, and to 
those who wish to increase their income from 
funds already invested in other securitics, we 
recommend Northern Pacific Seven-thirties. 
Bearing Seven and Three-tenths, (7 5-10) gold 
interest, and secured by a First Mortgage on 
both the Road and a Land Grant of great ex- 
tent and value, they combine unusual Profit- 
ableness with unquestionable Security. 


The proceeds of all sales of Land are re- 
quired to be devoted by the Trustees of the 
bondholders as a Sinking Fund to the pur- 
chase and cancelation of the first mortgave 
bonds, or temporarily to the payment of in- 
terest thereon, if necessary. This provision 
will make the Railroad Company itself a large 
purchaser of its own securities in the open 
market, after the road is completed, and un- 
til the bonds mature, or are all bought in. 


The semi-annual interest on the Registered 
Bonds is paid with Cold Checks, sent to the 
Post-office address of the holder, 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company are 
now offering for sale and settlement about 
Two Million Acres of its Lands in Minnesota, 
and many thousand acres are already taken 
and applied for. Thus, the immense landed 
estate of the Company begins at once to be 
available. 


’ All marketable stocks and bonds will be re- 
ceived (by express or otherwise) at current 
prices in exchange for Northern Pacific Seven- 
thirties, without expense to the investor. 
Pamphiets and full information will be fur- 
nished on application. 


JAY. COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 


te For sale by Banks and Bankers 
generally. 


SECOND MORTCACE 
8S Per Cent. Convertible Bonds. 


OF THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western Railway, 


AT 82'¢ AND INTEREST. 


From the time we first offered these Bonds they 
have been rapidly taken up by investors, leaving 
buta small amount now for sale, which, at the 
present price, we considera very cheap and de- 
sirable security, as the Road is in successful opera- 
tion, and carning net morethan the interest on all 
its Bonds. The business of the Road is rapidly in- 
creasing. Overone thousand miles of new roads 
are now building connecting with and controlled 
entirely in the interest of this road, all of which 
will be completed at an early day. 

These new roads, it is expected, will add at least 
SO per cent. to the net receipts of this Company. 

We have also other First-Class Investment Se- 
curities fer sale. 

Peoria ard Rock Island Railway. 

Stocks and Bends bought and sold on commission. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers and Merchants re- 
ceived! 

Four per cent. interest allowed on daily balances. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


No. 14 NASSAU 8ST. 


iO Per Cent. Interest 
WITH UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


We are investing for eastern parties many thou- 
fands of dollars per month on improved roperty 
in Lllinois worth in every instance three times the 
sum loaned. Our securities are pd profitable 

est offered. 
We will loan any sum you may desire to invest, be 
itlarge orsmall. Wecanrefer to parties for whem 
we have loaned large amounts of money, and who 
have never lost a dollar of either principle or in- 
terest in this class of securities during the last 
fourteenyears. Send for our book, * Illinois as a 
Place of Investment,” which contains all neces- 
sary infcrwation. Address 


WILSON & TOMS 
Dealers in Real Estate Securities & School Bonds, 
BLOOMINGTON, Illinois, 


HARTERED BY THE 


UNITED 
THE FREEDMAN'’S SAVINGS AND TRUST 


ASSETS OVER $3,500,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


No. 1% BLEECKER STREFT, New York 
Six PER CENT INTEREST. Compound laterest 
privat com 
DEMAND, with interest due. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Manager. 
J. ZULLLE, Cashier, 


PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY.. 


This Company is chartered by the State of Cuon- 
necticut. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


There is no personal liability of stockholders. 
The laws of Connecticut limit the sam of texes 
of every kind to one per cent. on the stock of non- 
resident stockholders, and the stock is net taxable 
in any other State. 
he ohject of this Compauy is to loan money 


on tirst mortedce atthe West, and sell such mort- | 


rege socuritics at the Mast, making a profit between 
the rece at which the money is loaned and the rate 
at which the security is sol 

It is estimated that the protits of the Company 
will be, the tirst vear 


Capital stock $1,040,000, invested at 9 per 
$7,000,000 of securities sold with averace 
protit on sale, after he ducting office and 
and other expenses, 2 per cent .......... 
fay that one half of ‘securities sold will 
have prompt payment of interest and 
payment of principal guaran- 
teed the Company at an averace 
a ‘f half of one per cent. per an- 
num, average of securities run four 
yoors, und whole aversce guarantee 
charge 2 per cent. on $1, 


$9),000 


40,000 


Earnings first year, deducting all expenses, b Per 
CENT. on capital stock. 


The safety of the investments of this Company 
is ensured. 


Ist. Recause ita investments are to be EXCLI’- 
SIVELY upon first mortvage, upon real estate, and 


2nd. Because the following well-known business 
men are stockh« !ders and trustees for the manage- 
ment of its funds: 


TRUSTEES, 


ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, President National 
Bank of Commerce, New York. 
EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co., 
New York. 
SAUER, Pres't German American Bank, 
cw 
“GhongeD. MORGAN, E. D. Morgan & Co., Bank- 


s, N. 

B. “OGDEN, Chicago 

WM. ORTON, Pres't Western Union Telesraph 
Co., New Y« rk. 

Aveustrs BRANDFGFEE, Mayor. New London. 

HENRY KR. BOND, Pres t Mariners’ Savings Bank, 
New London 

CHARELS "BUTL FR, Pres't St. Alton and 
Terre Haute R. Kh. Co., New York 

JONATHAN Epw ARDS, New York. 

AUGUSTUS W. GREENLEAP, Greenleaf, Norris & 
Co., Bankers, New York. 
. HENRY P. HAVEN, Wiiliams, Haven & Co., New 

ondon 

HENRY B. Hypr, Vise-Pres’ life As- 
Society of U. s., New 

OS. PATTERSON, Pres’ t Western National Bahk, 

shia. 

A. N. RAMSDELL, Pres't New Loudon Bank and 
New London Northern Kalilroad 

J. GREGORY SMITH, Pres't Northern Pacific R. 
R. Co., st. Albans, Vt. 

M. L. Scr DDER, Jr., Ogden & Scudder, Chicaco. 

GEO. H. STUART, Stuart & Brothe r, Philadelphia. 

Geo. B. Up Ton, Beston. 

Agents, OGDEN & SCUDDER (late O.- 

den, Sheldon & Scudder), Chicago. 

The principal business ‘of the Company will be 
conducted in New York. 


JONATHAN EDWAKDS, Pres't. 


Bankers, 


Notice of Opening Books. 


New York, April il, 1872, 
The undersigned have been appointed by the 
Trustees Commissioners to receive subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, and will open books for such subscriptions 
on Monday, April 20th, at 12 o'clock, at 
the National Bank of Commerce, where 
prospectuses can be obtained. 
ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, 
EMIL SAUER, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
GEORGE B. UPTON, 
HENRY P. HAVEN, 


OVER {O PER CENT. 


NET EARNINGS, 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 


Free of all Taxes in Connecticut, and Free of In- 
come Tax everywhere. Road finished and run- 
ning, AND ALREADY FARNING EXPENSES, 
INTEREST, AND OVER 10 PER CENT. ON ITS 
STOCK. Full paid stock and alimited mortgage. 
Price 95 and Interest. We recommend them 
strongly. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CQO., 
BANKERS, 
No. {2 Pine St., New York. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


Neo. 41 Lembard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Avaliable in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at sae of our offices, or through our corre 
en 

At our LONDON BANEING Hovuss, 
have been made for the reeeption vo 

AMERICAN 
with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, 


THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 


$0 and Accrued Interest. 


The Roed rufs from Buffalo to the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new ALR LINE from 
LUFPALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RALL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE betweer 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cage, Toledo and Bullalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 20 miles (out of 20) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready forthe su- 
perstructure, alarce part of the siecel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchesed, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGIIT, F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, LLENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY EH. PORTER, 
JOUN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, B. AL- 
LEN, all direetors, cither inthe Chicreoand North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Paeifte ; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOMN B, 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. I. 
WINSTON. 

TILE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Read, either BUILT orin eontem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicaco, and will also 
shorten the distance between Teledu and Buffalo 
25 wiles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FENT to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAICUT,. 

The ROAD WLLL BE COMPLETBED and in run- 
ning order on or before December dl of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We contidently recommend the bonds tuo all 
elasses of investors. 


Leonard, Sheidon & Foster, 


No. 10 Wall Street. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


GOLD BONDS. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 

This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthraeite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal flelds ef Penmsy!ivan'a into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with the 
New York Centsal Buoad, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Trave-sang, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricultural district, generally known as 
the “ GARDEN OF THE STAT#,” its local traffic will 
be large, but its greatest source of reveane will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 00 
and aecrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


NO. 10 WALL 57. 


—— — 


Rail Whether you AS Buy or Sell, 


Road cherie W. ‘Hassler, 
Sonds.| MS New Work. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


MORE THAN 


100,000 HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


IT 18 
Hlandsomer, more Durable, and Costs 
Less than the best of any other. 


“EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS: 
Gen. JAS. NEGLEY, M.C.: “I find it the cheapest 
and best 
= It gives better satisfaction 


SETH HOMAS, 
paint Lever used.’ 
BARNUM, Esq.: T he Averill Chemical Paint 

the F ‘nylish Lead. 

Gen. DAVID H STROTHERS : “ Your Paint fulfills 
your re 

ne v S.CLAL : Te is splendid.” has saved 

Mb using our Paint t is splendle« 
HENDERSON, Fisq.: find the Chefnical 
Paint retains the colors and gloss far superior te 
that done by the lead and oil at the same time.” 

Space will not admit of more “extracts ;" but 
sample cards, prices, and further recommends from 
owners of the finest villas and residences in the 
country furnished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINTCO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 
or, Cleveland, Ohio. 


P.S.—The superierity of this Paint has already 
breught numerous worthless imitations into mar- 
ket. We caution the public against them. 


Babcock Fire Extinguisher 
407 Broadway. 
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